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CHINA AND BRITAIN ~. 


Noruinc has been more fatal or more misieading-in the Jatt. few 
weeks than the way party capital has been:.made by both 
sides out of the events that have taken place in China. The 
general public of this country remains in complete ignorance of 
the real state of affairs. 

We are told on the one hand that China is in the grip of Red 
agents. Kharakhan, we imagine, overshadows Peking as Rasputin 
did the Court of Russia. While those who read the Labour Press 
have visions of China rising as one man to free her women and 
children from the slavery of Western factory owners. 

But China is not Bolshevik, and the British merchants are not 
slave-drivers. China is uncomfortable and discontented. She 
has lost face not only before the world, but in her own inmost 
heart. The Revolution of 1911 was to inaugurate freedom: it 


has brought licence. It was to inaugurate prosperity: it has 
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brought insecurity. It was to inaugurate a new order or society; 
it has brought disorder in social and political life. The vaunted 
democracy of the West, which she thought she could have for the 
asking, has not come at her bidding. The old régime secured for 
her at least an ordered life, commercial security, and a measure of 
prosperity ; and now the increased prosperity which Westem 
industrialism promised her continually eludes her grasp, because, 
as she is discovering, it needs better order and more complete 
security than was needed for her old ways of life. For a time 
there was hope—hope that one or other of the military leaders 
would secure supremacy and then put himself under the orders of 
a constitutional Parliament and a constitutional President. To- 
day that hope is flickering out. Those who speak to public opinion 
in China can point to no royal road to prosperity and peace. Even 
the penny-wise moralists of the local Press, for all their words, 
have nothing to say. Being uncomfortable and discontented, it 
is no wonder that grievances which, in their proper setting, would 
seem to be very small indeed assume the present dangerous 
proportions—dangerous alike to China, to Britain and the world 
at large. 

For China cannot get on without Britain and Britain cannot 
get on without China, and any conflict between them would go 
far to range the whole world into two great racial groups at war 
with one another. 

The issue will be decided by what Britain does in the next few 
months. Are, we:goigig to';tyeat China, as we treat Japan, as an 
equal 2.° Of, shail: we ‘go: ‘on, -auting on the assumption generally 
adopted’. By leader-writers in“ the daily Press that China will 
always in the end, ; BOW without. reserve ‘to the wishes of the 

* Powers "2% “In: this: Article’ no. 4ttempt will be made to suggest 
policy or ‘determine blame." The writer will endeavour only to 
interpret | Obina,and her. aspirations so that his readers may under- 
stand ‘hotv: vita] «are, :Britain’s actions and, even more, Britain’s 
attitude at this time. 






































The first essential to the understanding of China is to put out 
of mind altogether our Western conceptions of national organisa- 
tion. Our organisation in the West is primarily political. The 
clue to the stability of the United States of America, for instance, 
is her admirable constitution ; and Britain’s stability as a nation 
and as a commonwealth depends primarily on her political insti- 
tutions. Local government is a comparatively recent develop- 
mert. In China the exact reverse is the case. The clue to her 
comparative stability for four thousand years is the strength of 
her local government. It may be in some ways inefficient com- 
pared with our highly developed municipal organisations, but it 
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secures that, locally at any rate, people govern themselves. More- 
over, under the old Manchu régime, China was little more than a 
loose federation of great provinces with the Emperor as a symbol 
of unity. Within the provinces the general administration was in 
the hands of a highly-trained governing class. But the real source 
of China’s strength lay in her innumerable local organisations—by 
clan, and trade and village. All the things that really affected 
everyday human life were in the hands of these exceptionally 
democratic groups. 

The inevitable result was a lack of patriotism, or rather of 
that patriotism which is willing to sacrifice everything for the 
country asa whole. Japan provides a very striking contrast. Ter 
Samurai had no local loyalty. Patriotism (bushido, the utter 
surrender if necessary of life itself to the Emperor as the divine 
leader of the nation’s life) was the supreme virtue. In China the 
supreme virtue has been in the past family, and not national, 
loyalty. 

Meanwhile modern conditions have made it imperative for 
China to become a nation in the modern sense. She must find 
somehow a national spirit, a spirit that is prepared to put China 
before family, or trade or village. That spirit she is at last dis- 
covering.’ The awakening of it began in the war ; and inevitably 
it began among that section of her people most in touch with 
Western ideas of nationalism and most out of touch with local 
politics and local needs. It was the students in the colleges and 
high schools of the big cities, away for most of the year from their 
villages, and studying as well as their own classics the literature 
of the West, in which nearly all the heroes are national leaders—it 
was the students who were the first Chinese patriots in our Western 
sense. They led public opinion in its protest against the twenty- 
one demands presented by Japan at the close of the war. What- 
ever we may have thought of their methods at that time, there was 
no doubting their patriotism. Relying on the public opinion 
which they aroused, their delegates at Versailles refused, in spite 
of tremendous pressure, to sign the Versailles Treaty. Their 
refusal made the Washington Conference possible and saved Shan- 
tung for China. We cannot therefore disregard the student com- 
munity in China, nor, however much we may regret their actions, 
can we despise them. They are in the truest sense the greatest 
hope for China’s future. And, if we regret that their patriotism 
seems of necessity to be anti-foreign, let us remember our own 
readiness to regard foreigners with suspicion. Strangely enough, 
one of the greatest of the younger Chinese leaders, who repre- 
sented her ‘ Peoples Organisations’ at the recent Opium Con- 
ference at Geneva, speaking last summer to a great audience cf 
British students, said: ‘ You give us in China the impression that 
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your nationalism must be ‘‘ anti-something ’’ if it is to live at all,’ 
Let us not condemn others for what is a natural tendency in al] 
peoples, and from which, if we can only be honest with ourselves, 
we must know we are not free. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the recent comments 
on things Chinese in the British Press has been the singling out 
for special reproof those Chinese who are most like ourselves— 
students, however mistaken they may be, as patriotic as our 
students in 1914, ready to die for their country ; and that old 
Oliver Cromwell at Peking, with his great six-foot-two frame, his 
devotion to his men, his love of China, his absolute refusal to 
kow-tow to any foreigners. General Feng is perhaps more thick- 
headed than many Chinese ; he may yield a little to the tempta- 
tion to show the anti-Christians among his countrymen that, just 
because he is a Christian, he is second to none in his passionate 
desire to serve China. He may be a little self-seeking, if you can 
call it self-seeking when a man who has proved that he can dis- 
cipline troops, and bring order out of chaos, longs to be able to do 
for all China what he has done for two provinces. He has his 
faults, but they are faults that are more common in Britain than 
in China. There is no excuse for our not understanding him: 
rather we should strive in every way we can to show that we too 
wish China well, that we too believe in well-disciplined armies, in 
devoted generalship, in stamping out prostitution and preventing 

. the cultivation of opium, and in an ardent and devoted patriotism, 
Because, at the moment, Chinese patriotism is anti-British, we 
must not be misled into thinking that it is pro-Bolshevik. Bol- 
shevist propaganda is there in plenty, but it is incidental to the 
whole situation. Russia is trying to make capital out of the 
present situation, but China is not in her pocket, and never will be, 
In fact in this rapprochement between Russia and China there is 
great hope for the world’s future. Russia and China have always 
been closely linked. Even when China was closed to the rest of 
the West she had diplomatic representatives at the Russian Court, 
China has many things in common with Russia, especially in her 
communal life, and in the great land mass that makes her country, 
But the Chinese are less emotional than the Russians, more prac- 
tical, more business-like ; they will be a moderating influence on 
Russia’s extreme views, and their friendship will do more to make 
Russia see faults in her present system than our Western hostility 
can ever do, 

That Britain is singled out for attack is less easy to under- 
stand, But anti-British feeling is no new thing. During the later 
stages of the war a cartoon appeared in the Chinese Press of John 
Bull—not as we like to fancy him, patronising or harassed or 
beneficent but with one foot on a submarine and the other on a 
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sixty-pounder ; an aeroplane in one hand, a tank in the other ; 
poison gas streaming from his nose, and from his mouth these 
words, ‘ In God we trust.’ In Peking in 1922 the writer was told 
by a young Chinese professor, who had been educated in England 
and loved her and all her ways, that the average Chinese regarded 
Britain, and not Japan, as the real enemy of China. 

This is partly due to two apparently conflicting causes: our 
very close contact with the Chinese in China itself and the distance 
apart of our two countries. As the foreign country with the 
largest ‘ interests ’ in China we naturally stand out as the leader 
of the foreign group, and possibilities of friction are therefore more 
numerous with British people than with nationals of other coun- 
tries. Then again just because of distance there is far less inter- 
change of travellers, writers, and thinkers between Britain and 
China than between America and China. Partly also because of 
distance we have not understood how important it is for Chinese 
students to come to Britain, although France and Germany have 
both made special facilities for them. (There are also innumerable 
scholarships for Chinese in America, and Russia is now taking 150 
Chinese students to Moscow every year.) Distance again probably, 
and all the misunderstanding that distance has bred, has led to 
the bungling of the question of the Boxer Indemnity. Parallel 
statements appeared in the Chinese Press of what every Power 
was doing about the Indemnity. Russia waived all claim; 
America duly appointed a Commission, the Americans on it 
well known and loved in China, and many prominent Chinese 
included ; Japan had a similar, though slightly less generous, 
proposal; Britain had a strong Commission, the names mostly 
as well known as loved in China, but at the end these words, ‘ with 
the addition of one Chinese member and one woman.’ Comment 
was, and is, unnecessary. The situation was made worse when 
party politics were allowed to interfere with an international 
question of this kind, and as a result the two British scholars and 
writers, whom many Chinese rightly or wrongly believe to be 
their best friends in this country, were quietly dropped from the 
Commission. Little notice was of course taken in Britain, but 
in China it finally destroyed any good feeling that may have been 
created by our promised remission of the Indemnity. But there 
is one still more fundamental reason for our misunderstanding of 
our relations with China. We do not realise that our own future 
is inextricably bound up with her. France and Germany, Russia 
and America, realising how much they can gain in mutual exchange 
of commerce with China, have, in different ways, made gestures 
of friendship. We, with all the old independent pride of our race 
—a pride, incidentally, only paralleled in China—have refused to 
show our hand, have allowed misunderstandings to arise, and have 
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been blind to the effect our most well-meant actions must have 
on China. At the Opium Conference we stood out as the leader 
of those who pilloried China as the supreme offender. We did it 
with the best intentions. We thought it the wisest and best way 
to strengthen the hand of the Chinese Government. But it has 
not had that effect. Rather it has made China feel that we are 
not sincere in our anti-opium efforts. The Chinese know that we 
derive revenue from opium; they know that if opium smoking 
were stamped out in British possessions in the East it might prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure the cheap labour from China 
on which at present our commercial prosperity depends. Can we 
wonder that they think our attitude on the opium question is due 
to our interests in the opium traffic rather than, as is in point of 
fact the case, our considered judgment as to the best way to stamp 
it out ? We cannot allow this misunderstanding to continue. It 
is not enough to comfort ourselves with the knowledge that our 
intentions are honest, that our desire for China’s good is generous 
and unselfish, that many of our representatives in China are long- 
suffering, patient, and generally set on helping China. The 
moment we do that we become at once self-righteous and almost 
priggish. 

Rather we must realise that China and Britain are bound up 
together in one bundle of life. It is not a question of a generous 
and successful man doing good to a brother who has fallen on evil 
days. The truth is almost the reverse: we are more dependent 
on China than she is on us. There can be no solution of our 
unemployment problem until China is so prosperous that she will 
want our goods as we now want her trade. For China alone can 
provide the markets we must have if we are to survive. Is ita 
humbling thing to realise that the one thing above all others on 
which our future existence as a country depends is not the strength 
of our Army and Navy or the excellence of our political institu- 
tions, but friendship with China? If we are humbled by it we 
may at least gain the reward of humility, and ‘ inherit the earth,’ 
or, in other words, take our true place in the family of nations, 
not in the splendid isolation of ‘ prestige,’ but in the more splendid 
and more fruitful attitude of co-operation. 

The situation in China is serious, more serious than is generally 
known in this country. China may be driven to follow the example 
of Japan and make herself strong, not in the wisdom and patience 
of learning, which is her heritage, but in armies and navies and 
aeroplanes. And when she is strong enough she will attack, but 
she will not attack Russia. The future lies with us. We can 
drive her to that course if we continue to imagine that China will 
‘always bow without reserve ’ to firm pressure from the Powers. 
Or we can, if we will, bind together the great British Common- 
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wealth and the great Chinese Republic in bonds of mutual friend- 
ship and understanding, helping each other out of the treasures 
of their past experience and their present resources. The heart 
of China is pacific. She believes essentially in reason and not in 
force, and the final arbiter of her race has taught her to practise 
the greatest family virtue—forbearance. 

Can we, or can we not, as a nation show at the present time 
that we too have learnt.that lesson, that we too can show forbear- 
ance however sorely we may be provoked ? 

Only if we can do so can the family life of the nations be main- 
tained and Western civilisation be saved to give all that remains 
of good in it to humanity. 

If we can do so we shall save our own country from industrial 
chaos. But we cannot do it if we do it for that motive. We must 
do it because we understand China’s desperate struggles after an 
ordered life, and sympathise with her in the terrible handicaps 
under which she is struggling. We must welcome the growing 
signs of a patriotism passionate and generous enough to bind 
together so vast a nation, and, if for a time that patriotism is 
directed against Britain, we must make no attempt to justify 
ourselves ; we must not withhold from the proposed Conference 
for fear of hostile demonstration, but rather demonstrate in some 
signal way—as by taking a really generous attitude at such a 
Conference—the depth and sincerity of our sympathy, and the 
understanding of a humbled people in dealing with difficulties far 
greater than any we have had to face before in China. 


R. O. HALL. 
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FRENCH DIFFICULTIES 


THE problems of France to-day are the same that they were in 
1919: they can all be summed up in the necessity for peace— 
which diplomatists call security—and in the restoration of the 
finances. These questions have become so hackneyed that, in 
spite of their vital importance, they weary even the French, but 
they are real all the same, and every now and then they are 
shown in a new light. 

The most recent development is the so-called Western Pact 
replacing the Geneva Protocol, which itself was a substitute for 
the Cannes arrangement, itself the successor of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s plan which arose when the defensive agreement signed in 
1919 by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Wilson, and M. Clemenceau was 
dropped first by America and then by Great Britain. 

As it came out of the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, it was, on the 
whole, satisfactory to France. It saves the Entente, which, in 
spite of friction, is still regarded by all, except irritable senti- 
mentalists, as the most substantial guarantee of peace ; it destroys 
the legend of the so-called Imperialism of France ; finally, it is far 
superior to a mere bilateral arrangement of France with Germany, 
which Great Britain would have frowned upon, as France is apt 
to frown when Belgium shows a tendency to negotiate directly 
with her Rhenish neighbour. 

Yet the Western Pact is less popular in France than the 
Protocol would have been, and its semi-German origin is not alto- 
gether reassuring. Neither Lord d’Abernon nor Herr Stresemann 
is supposed to be free from motives not immediately perceptible 
in what they do or say, and if Mr. Chamberlain had not sponsored 
their plan the mistrust might have been unconquerable. The 
French realise that the Western Pact does not interest Great 
Britain as affecting its own security. They know that most Eng- 
lish people do not share General Morgan’s conviction that the 
German Staff plus a unique army of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers still make Germany formidable from the military 
point of view; they have read too many quotations from the 
British Press implying that the terror the French have of another 
war is childish and ought to be treated merely as a psychological 
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element in the European situation. Slowly but surely the other 
notion, that Great Britain has a vital interest in keeping Germany 
away from Russia and Japan, is penetrating the French Press and 
inspiring it with doubt. 

As for Germany, it goes without saying that her interest in 
the Pact is to leave things for the present as they are on the 
Alsatian frontier, but to accumulate uncertainty on the Polish 
border. Not a day passes without some British newspaper or 
orator admitting, after Mr. Keynes and Signor Nitti, that she is 
right in this, and that a revision of the Versailles Treaty has all 
along been on the cards. Few people are blind enough not to see 
the connection between this view and the world-wide campaign 
carried on to disprove Germany’s major responsibility for the war. 

All this naturally introduces a not inconsiderable amount of 
uncertainty in the future development of the Pact: and it means 
instability. Even French schoolboys see clearly that when terri- 
torial modifications have been secured, or positively demanded, 
from Poland, Tcheko-Slovakia, and possibly Italy, and when 
Austria has been allowed to annex itself to Germany, the old pan- 
German cravings will be stronger than ever, and then there will be 
once more a question of Alsace-Lorraine with its natural formid- 
able environment. Public opinion in Germany is astonishingly 
malleable: a moment is sure to come when we shall hear the 
time-worn formula that ‘ the national consciousness of Germany 
cannot ignore the Alsatian situation any more.’ Even now the 
efforts and the money of Herr Roeschling, the Saar magnate, tend 
to create in Alsace a nucleus of autonomists the presence of whom 
is necessary for ulterior action. It is in vain that in twenty-six 
deputies from Alsace and Lorraine there is not one protestataire, 
and that their first appearance in the French Chamber, contrasted 
with the celebrated protest of the Alsatian representation in the 
Reichstag in 1874, is an overwhelming demonstration of the fact 
that the recovered provinces are French in heart and spirit. These 
facts are carefully kept from the knowledge of the German public, 
and seem too often to be ignored by the popular Press in Great 
Britain and in America. So millions who never realised that 
there was nothing in common between the Empire of Germany 
from which Alsace was detached in 1648 and the German Empire 
which seized it in 1871 go on repeating that after all this province 
is a German land and the possibility of another conflict over its 
possession remains alive. 

All this is visible while Germany is still weak. What will be 
the outlook when, as the Observer was some time ago pointing 
out with inexplicable elation, she is strong again? It is only 
thirteen years since Lord Balfour was writing in the German 
review Nord und Siid the celebrated article in which he gave 
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Germany a solemn warning against her expansion and her naval 
ambitions. What shall we see in thirteen years from now? 
Some people say: ‘Ah! but the situation is not the same: the 
Triple Alliance is a thing of the past ; Austria is almost back to 
its original duchy limits, and Italy seems more inclined to take 
the lead in a Danube confederation than to resume her former 
back seat in Berlin.’ Well and good; but instead of the Triple 
Alliance there is the German-Russian alliance, still half-secret, 
but which gives the Foreign Office more anxiety than Egypt or 
India. 

The same people may also say: ‘ You need not complain, 
Does not the Pact, as framed by the British Government, give you 
the right to go to the assistance of your Polish allies, even through 
the Rhine zone?’ Certainly; but will the Pact remain as Mr, 
Chamberlain signed it in its original state? On the other hand, 
does not going to the assistance of Poland mean the very thing we 
are trying to avoid, war ? 

Endlessly and inevitably we are driven back to the same 
appalling possibility ; endlessly and inevitably we are confronted 
with the dilemma: preparedness, which is fraught with its usual 
danger of preparing for war under the guise of preparing against 
war, or the other attitude, that which the American Ambassador 
in London cheerily defined the other day as an ‘ adventure in 
faith.’ 

What is to be done ? 

The first duty of nations, as well as of individuals, at critical 
periods is to endeavour to see their situation clearly. Yet they 
rarely do this. People will listen to one newspaper, almost entirely 
devoted to a sentimental point of view, instead of looking at a 
map of the world or of studying an up-to-date text-book of poli- 
tical geography, which would give them in three hours the outlook 
which years of desultory reading will not secure. 

The French too often will go on imagining that their country 
and Germany sit face to face in awful expectation in a planet 
which they seem to occupy alone. They are sometimes accused 
of cherishing imperialistic ambitions, and the word ‘ hegemony’ 
is in England still too often associated with French policy. In 
reality it is doubtful if one in a hundred Frenchmen has any 
realisation of the colonial empire of his own country. The notion 
of what the Little Entente means for the future of Europe is also 
far from being clear in French minds. The Entente itself, the 
French are apt to imagine, has been so shaken by five or six 
years’ continuous differences that only the name subsists. They 
cannot comprehend the British problems; they seldom realise 
that, in spite of the objections which can be raised against the 
existence of any world-wide empire, the usefulness of the British 
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rule in all the seas constantly appears. On the other hand, they 
seem at times to be deafened by the chorus of angry voices 
shouting on the other side of the Channel that the British 
Empire is not a European affair and has the same right as America 
to keep away from European entanglements. They forget that 
all clear-sighted Englishmen have a different view and know that 
England is hopelessly bound to the fortunes of that portion in 
the vast Asiatic continent which we call Europe ; they also forget 
that, whatever a section of the British Press may say to the con- 
trary, the commercial, industrial, and naval rivalry of England 
and Germany must inevitably reappear as the latter gets stronger, 
and the same conditions in which the Entente was first born 
cannot but reappear to give it a new birth. They seem blind to 
what the last war has produced. From the horror of it they 
ought to infer the difficulty of any nation seeking a repetition : 
on the contrary, they reach the opposite conclusion. It is also 
a surprise to find so many people who will not see what the 
League of Nations means for the peace of Europe, not so much as 
a political instrument as an unparalleled method of publicity. 
Yet all these points of view are based on solid facts and ought to 
produce optimism, which is the natural tendency of our minds. 
The effort to see things as they are ought also to be made 
in Great Britain, and would prevent many a misunderstand- 
ing. It is inexplicable that a man like General Sir Ian Hamilton 
should in a public address speak of France and Germany as if 
he adopted the view that both nations have been equally respon- 
sible for the war: such a statement is bad for Germany, as it 
helps her to waste a valuable lesson, and it is bad for the average 
Frenchman, whom it enrages. It is also surprising that prac- 
tically the whole British Press apparently make no difference 
between the France of M. Poincaré and the France of his suc- 
cessors. It goes on speaking as if France were an old duchess, 
timorous and querulous, repeating the same things whoever the 
new bailiff may be; or when these journalists notice an un- 
expected continuity of action in France, they hardly ever infer 
that it must be caused by vital interests which even outsiders have 
no right to ignore. Finally, it will not do for Great Britain 
to recommend disarmament to France as a prelude to the great 
‘adventure in faith’ as long as the Channel tunnel is regarded 
as a danger. You cannot advise people to gamble on the possi- 
bilities threatening a frontier hundreds of miles long if you refuse to 
admit a frontier of twenty feet which two boy scouts could defend 
with one machine gun. Faith is nothing if it is not contagious. 
The conclusion must be that the problem of French security is 
one requiring the greatest caution, but which a proper atmosphere 
of intelligent knowledge and sympathy could greatly simplify. 
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Two men in the French Cabinet are more likely to influence 
the foreign policy of France than their colleagues: these are M, 
Briand and M. Caillaux M. Briand came in contact with the 
British statesmen on two occasions—at the Cannes Conference, 
which resulted in a sort of catastrophe for him, and at the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference. Mr. Lloyd George was the 
star at Cannes; at Washington it was Lord Balfour. But 
comparatively unsuccessful as was M. Briand, he secured the 
goodwill of his foreign colleagues by his ‘ good European ’ point 
of view. No Frenchman could discuss the questions cropping up 
around the Pact with more sympathy for the background of 
the other party. Even his faults ought to endear him to his 
diplomatic adversaries, for they all tend to give them a fairer 
field. As for his qualities, his flexibility, his capacity for adjust-. 
ment, they are directly the reverse of the more sturdy characteris- 
tics of M. Poincaré, which are still mentioned by the British Press 
with such a curious admixture of respect and aversion ; and they 
are not, either, the rhetorical qualities of M. Herriot. 

As for M. Caillaux, he is judged and loved in a variety of ways, 
In his own country his return to office roused the indignation of 
millions, but with unexpected flexibility he suddenly changed his 
attitude of a few months ago, which had been the attitude of the 
partisan, to one studiously moderate and generally conservative, 
and to this I shall revert presently. This move, it cannot be denied, 
has silenced his opponents. Outside France, especially in Ger- 
many, in America, and to a large section in Great Britain, 
M. Caillaux was regarded with sympathy on account of his pro- 
German past and of his financial abilities. Many people, too, 
would look upon him as another Dreyfus. I was astonished to see 
a number of English and American reviews seek his contributions, 
which are generally as involved as his spoken statements are 
lucid. Since his return to office things seem to have changed. 
Probably many foreigners, long irritated by M. Poincaré’s stiff- 
ness, had expected a spectacular change the moment M. Caillaux 
was given a chance: they imagined that in a few weeks there 
would be a public embrace of France and Germany ; they also 
imagined that in a trice the so-called pampered French taxpayer 
would be treated with due severity, and both the internal and 
external debts would begin to be paid off. But nothing specta- 
cular has happened and people are disappointed. Instead of 
concluding that there must be in the problem of France some 
elements with which no individual can cope, they prefer asking 
angrily, as an American newspaper was doing recently : Where are 
the young geniuses who were expected to come back from the 
trenches? Why on earth should genius flourish in trenches? 
Bonaparte did not develop in the trenches, and even his genius 
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would fail if it had to change the physical aspects of Europe or to 
pay off a debt amounting to some 300 milliards with taxes raised 
on a value not much exceeding 600 milliards. So all we have to 
say is that at the present moment dominant influences in the 
French Cabinet make for peace. 

Security may be, and probably will be, discussed during many 
years to come. But the other great problem of France, the 
financial problem, has now become so urgent that at the time of 
writing its solution, good or bad, is merely a question of days. 

The financial position of France is grasped by very few people 
abroad. The two nations more immediately concerned in it— 
because they are the creditors of France, Great Britain and 
America—certainly contain experts capable of accurately assessing 
the liabilities and the possibilities of France, but the knowledge 
of these individuals does not permeate the Press. Most English 
people, noticing the industrial prosperity of France and contrasting 
it with the unemployment they see at home, have long become 
accustomed to say that there would be no financial problem in 
France if the French would consent to tax themselves as the 
British have done. In America the same idea prevails, but the 
most popular line of argument is that of Senator Borah: You 
could pay if you would disarm. The question is, Can France tax 
herself much more than she does without impairing her pro- 
ductivity ? Can she disarm without endangering her security ? 
But a few plain statements of fact will be more useful than 
anything else to clarify the situation. 

The cause of M. Herriot’s fall last April was not political. 
M, Herriot had an enormous majority in the Chamber and quite 
a sufficient one in the Senate; he had to leave office because his 
presence was injurious to credit. M. Herriot, it is true, said 
repeatedly that his political opponents were responsible for the 
situation. People who did not believe in ‘ democratic taxation,’ 
as directed by the Socialist Party, gave the example, he said, of 
withdrawing their funds from the national chests to export or 
hoard them. Whatever may have been the cause, the result is 
certain. The withdrawal of many milliards and the hoarding of 
bank bills to a large amount caused a penury of currency which so 
embarrassed the Treasury that M. Herriot secretly asked the 
Banque de France to print four milliards’ worth of extra bills to 
meet the needs of the State. This was found out on April 9 
through an unexpected avowal of the then Minister of Finance, 
M. Clementel, and created a situation making it impossible for 
M. Herriot to remain. 

Since then conditions have certainly improved. M. Painlevé 
the moment he took office made an end of the agitation foolishly 
started by M. Herriot’s declarations concerning the religious and 
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the Alsatian questions: the Embassy to the Vatican is to be 
maintained and the promises made to Alsace are to be kept. The 
Banque de France statements have become clear again. Finally, 
M. Caillaux showed his fiscal capacity by finding three milliards 
more taxes needed to balance the Budget, and he reassured 
capital by openly disagreeing with the Socialists about a capital 
levy. Instead of the feverish mistrust perceptible a few months 
ago there is now in the country not only a full appreciation of 
the national difficulties, but also a realisation of the national possi- 
bilities, which is only another name for credit. Sir Robert Horne’s 
optimistic estimate of the French financial future last May did 
not seem unduly sanguine. 

But the difficulties are facing us all the same. M. Herriot had 
to print extra bills in April in order to pay State servants. Now 
the shortage of currency still exists, but to it is added the necessity 
of finding means to pay the holders of some twenty-five milliards 
in bonds maturing between July 1 and December 31. This has 
been M. Caillaux’s immediate problem, and the solution of it 
could not wait. 

There were three solutions. One, defended especially by a 
Royalist economist, M. Georges Valois, consisted in selling the 
national monopolies on tobacco, matches, petrol, etc., which ought 
to bring in nine or ten milliards. The addition of this sum to the 
resources of the State would be sure to send up the franc, and 
consequently would induce bond holders not to present them 
for payment. An appeal would then be made by the Govern- 
ment to French bankers, reassured by this indication of restora- 
tion of credit, for funds enough to pay what bonds might be 
presented to the Banque between now and 1926. Then would 
come the psychological moment to make the monetary conditions 
healthy, not, of course, by re-establishing the gold basis, an 
impossibility just now and an evident danger to the French 
industries, but by making the gold franc the basis of transactions. 
M. Valois is the founder of a Gold Franc League which is attracting 
attention. He adds to the exposé of his system the necessity of an 
‘ extra-parliamentary ’ power of some kind to carry it out, which 
of course means a dictatorship. 

The second solution was propounded by the Socialists, and has 
been described at some length in the Quotidien by the Socialist 
leader, M. Léon Blum. In M. Blum’s system the money from 
the sale of the monopolies advocated by M. Valois is instead pro- 
duced in larger quantity—fifty to sixty milliards—by a 10 per 
cent. capital levy. Such a sum, M. Blum contends, would be 
sufficient not only to pay any amount of bonds, but to stabilise 
the money, and even to finance such important reforms as the 
establishment of social insurance. 
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Neither of these two methods had much chance of success. 
The sale of the monopolies would undoubtedly be sound finance, 
put the present Chamber will never consent to it. The Radicals 
have all more or less a nationalising tendency, and they are too 
keen politicians to forget that all the French citizens employed in 
the monopolies are State servants in disguise, upon whose vote 
the party in power—that is to say, themselves—can safely count. 
This was enough to overrule M. Valois’ proposal. 

The Socialists’ capital levy, on the other hand, had been 
decisively rejected on several occasions, not only by an able 
Radical technician, M. Duboin, but by M. Caillaux himself, who 
made no secret of his intention to resign should the Radical 
majority in the Chamber favour M. Blum’s project. M. Caillaux 
called this system visionary, and hinted pretty bluntly that only 
people who have the vaguest idea of finance can for a moment 
uphold it. 

Of M. Caillaux’s plan itself, as appearing in the law promul- 
gated on June 30, nothing was suspected except a general ten- 
dency to inflation, which has always been ascribed to the Minister 
of Finance. The chief characteristics of this plan are: 

1. A rather vague transfer to the Minister of the powers so far 
belonging to the Economies Commission. 

2. The note circulation increased from forty-five to fifty-one 
milliards. 

3. Bond holders to have the privilege of subscribing to a loan 
the interest on which will only be 4 per cent. but will be paid 
according to its gold value—that is to say, reference being made 
to the value of the dollar on the day of the issue. 

What of this plan? In the first place, it has nothing very 
original about it, and has disappointed millions in France and 
abroad, who would look upon M. Caillaux, in spite of his repeated 
denials, as a financial wizard, or, in spite of his books, as a genius. 
The Socialists, who, planning largely with other people’s money, 
can afford to be bold, showed positive contempt for M. Caillaux’s 
timidity. M. Poincaré was-far more drastic in February 1924. 

In the second place, it only considers one side of the financial 
question in France, namely, the immediate necessity for the 
Treasury to procure enough bills for the coming months and to 
encourage bond holders to prefer a loan to cash. 

Finally, the methods through which the plan proposes to 
remedy the situation are open to severe criticism. Six milliards 
inflation can only result in a further depreciation of the franc 
which the Morgan loan will be powerless to stop. On the other 
hand, the introduction of a gold value security into the daily 
financial life of the country tends, at first sight, to steady the franc, 
but may not do so without dangerous complications. What has 
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happened in Germany, Poland, and Russia—in short, in all 
countries in which a gold basis has been re-established—cannot 
but happen in France: prices will go up. This is not all. If the 
Government makes up its mind to pay one class of its creditors 
practically in dollars, why should it not extend the same privilege 
to all holders of Government securities? Agitation in that direc- 
tion became visible the very day the law was promulgated, and 
the postmen might have made capital of the new law to strengthen 
the demands for which they went on strike. There is no doubt 
whatever that all State servants will protest against being paid in 
what they already begin to call bad money. 

The most obvious criticism we can make against M. Caillaux’s 
plan is its transient character and its apparent ignorance of the 
general situation of France. This situation is evidently not 
grasped abroad, otherwise we should not read perpetual references 
in the foreign Press to the facility with which the French could 
ease their financial conditions, tf they only would. It is a very 
serious one. Three lines are enough to sum it up: 

1. Consolidated internal debt = 150 milliards. 

2. Bonds 130 millards. 

3. External debt 37 milliards (gold). 

If we reflect that the total value of property in France is 
estimated at some 600 milliards the full significance of the figures 
appears. 

The whole problem raised by this enormous debt is not even 
mentioned in the new financial law. All that can be said in 
favour of it is that M. Caillaux probably hopes that the mere 
introduction of a gold value into the financial life of France will 
suddenly and inevitably transform the financial problem into a 
monetary one. The very outlines of how this transformation is 
to be regulated do not appear. 

However, one element in the situation developed since the end 
of June is satisfactory, and ought to result in a strengthening of 
the national credit—I mean the discontinuance of the cartel. The 
relation of politics to finance has appeared with such clarity 
since the General Election in May 1924 that even the most 
ignorant newspaper reader sees it. M. Herriot, who is a good man, 
was fatal to his country because he let himself be guided by the 
Socialists, and the Socialists are guided by a desire to please their 
clientéle, resulting in ever-increasing expenditure. The minute 
the Herriot Cabinet fell, and it appeared that M. Painlevé, although 
as pure a Radical, was not everlastingly to be in the wake of 
M. Blum, public credit improved. Now the possibilities of France 
in capital, natural resources, and labour are so great that no 
amount of adverse liabilities can outweigh them: the conscious- 
ness of this is the chief hope of the country. A similar psycho- 
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logical condition also keeps Great Britain steady. Treasury bills 
in England are annually paid to an amount of twenty milliard 
francs, and yet not a ripple is created. It was the same thing 
in France till the sudden predominance of the Socialists after 
May 1924 frightened confidence away. Let this absurd pre- 
eminence of a group barely numbering one-sixth of the Chamber 
stop, and credit is sure to return. 

People noticing the success of Mussolini, or the difficulty 
Poland experienced till her Minister of Finance, M. Grabski, 
became a sort of dictator in his department, are apt to say that 
France will not be on her feet till she admits a dictatorship. 
Through a strange contradiction, the foreign observers who say 
this are the same who enthusiastically welcomed the results of the 
General Election and the advent of M. Herriot. They do not 
reflect that neither the Socialists nor the Radicals, nor a com- 
bination of both parties, can ever renounce their fundamental 
principle, which is the superiority, the scornful superiority, of the 
Chambers over the Government. But the Cartel is no more. The 
Socialists seceded from it on two occasions—the discussion of the 
Moroccan situation and the financial project—and they will not 
revert to their former alliance with the Radicals. This being the 
case, the majority of M. Painlevé consists of the national Radicals 
and the democratic Republicans, and is sure to be swelled in 
every national emergency by the Conservatives. This is enough 
to make the present Cabinet as secure as M. Poincaré’s. Now, 
was there any need of a dictator under M. Poincaré if the latter 
had really been a little more of what he was supposed to be, a 
martinet ? M. Painlevé and M. Caillaux have a free field, and the 
country is gradually realising that it has to submit to greater 
sacrifices than have been demanded of it so far. The chance 
which M. Caillaux has just missed of enforcing a drastic reform 
will return, but he must not let it slip by again. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 
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AUSTRALIAN LESSONS FOR BRITISH LABOUR 


Most visitors to Australia are struck by the dissimilarities, rather 
than the parallels, between the Labour movement in the Common. 
wealth and its forebears in the Mother Country. That there 
should be wide divergences of policy and outlook was, of course, 
inevitable in a new country of vast distances, sparsely populated, 
agrarian in productivity, federal in constitution, and continental 
in climate and economic character. Australia was a virgin 
country, very little spoiled in the first half-century of its settle- 
ment. It had no inheritance of feudal landlordism, with its tradi- 
tions of class privilege. It escaped the worst afflictions of the Old 
World industrial system, and soon abolished the few distressing 
symptoms of its infant factory system. The democratic franchise 
was gained in time to impress the people’s will upon all Australia’s 
institutions. The non-existence of any peasant class or urban 
proletariat or of a leisured class, coupled with the absence of 
workhouses and similar relief agencies, rendered impossible the 
repetition of the class distinctions of the Old World and its code 
of social attitudes. 

Psychologists tell us that every occupational group has its own 
specialised logic and body of tradition, from which platform it 
views the world. In Australia almost everybody has some definite 
occupation. Add to this the fact that there is nothing like the 
complexity of professions and trades, nothing approaching the 
minute division of labour, that characterises England, and we 
have at least the beginnings of the extraordinary homogeneity of 
the political and social consciousness of the Australian people. All 
such historic barriers as differences of dialect and cultural experi- 
ence, of political outlook and class tradition, so powerful in 
Great Britain, have hardly existed in Australia. With some 
obvious qualifications, all classes speak, dress, and take their 
pleasures in very much the same way. The open air is not the 
least solvent of social differences. Nearly twelve years’ experience 
of Australian social conditions has left this homogeneity as my 
deepest impression. 

In no country was the advent to political power of the British 
Labour Party viewed with more interest than in Australia, the 
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motherland of Labour government. None of those earth tremors 
which at first shook Press opinion in Great Britain awakened 
echoes in the Commonwealth. Many years’ experience of the rule 
of Labour, both in State and Federal politics, has convinced all 
put the most timid of Australian voters that the limitations placed 
by circumstances—including public opinion—upon all politicians 
are much more powerful factors than the most radical programmes 
and platforms, or the most revolutionary politicians. Admittedly 
great as is the record of Labour’s legislative enactments in Aus- 
tralia, the student cannot fail to be impressed more by what 
Labour has refrained from doing than by what it has actually 
achieved. And the Labour statesman himself might legitimately 
claim, like Lord Clive, to be astonished at his own moderation. 
He has never filled the véle of Bolshevist bogey portrayed for him 
by the Conservative Press, not so much from conscious virtue as 
from the necessity of avoiding too emphatic a divergence from 
what public opinion would tolerate. 

Herein lies the obvious explanation of both the political success 
and the legislative limitations of Australian Labour. It has 
enjoyed power by expressing and enacting the national aspirations 
of the people, and it has fallen from power when it has exhibited 
party or class bias, or aroused suspicions of disloyalty or of sectarian 
affiliation. A striking example of this was given in the crushing 
defeat of the Labour Party in the Federal elections following the 
rejection of conscription in 1917. Except in Queensland, subse- 
quent State elections showed similar results. Not unnaturally 
Labour had anticipated that the same majority which rejected 
conscription would place it in power. But the mixed motives 
of ethical principle and self-interest which brought about the 
former result were not proof against the permanent complex of 
patriotism and the fear that the Labour Party was dominated by 
Irish Catholics, under the influence of Dr. Mannix. That this was 
actually the case is open to serious doubt, but Labour leaders 
took no pains to remove the suspicion, and the electorate gave it 
all the weight which Labour’s opponents desired. The average 
Australian elector will not tolerate disloyalty to the British con- 
nection, even in times of peace, and when this question was 
involved in that of vigorous prosecution of the war, the party 
that was suspect of the joint delinquency was sent into the wilder- 
ness, and is only just emerging into renewed favour at this time, 
seven or eight years later. And even now the cumulative 
ineptitudes and differences of the Nationalist-Country Party 
coalitions are to a large degree responsible for the swing of the 
pendulum. War weariness in the political field is as familiar a 
cause of negative victories as in the military sphere. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Australian Labour 
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movement to-day is its lack of leaders and its paucity of ideas, 
Just before the war it reached the end of its great phase of deve- 
lopment. After a wonderful period of strenuous pioneering, it 
seemed to have used up the gifts and inspirations of the pioneers 
themselves. Those early leaders received their education in the 
hard school of experience. The younger generation is still in that 
stage of transition before the full benefits of public education 
have been reaped, and when the older school is rapidly passing 
away. The split in the party over the conscription issue com- 
pleted the dispersal of the ablest of the older type of leader, 
While the gibe that the party ‘ blew its brains out ’ in the expul- 
sions following the split may be an exaggeration, it has notably 
failed to reproduce men of similar ability. But it is probably 
much better to regard this development as merely the premature 
culmination of a process which was making increasingly impos- 
sible the emergence from the ranks of any considerable number of 
leaders of outstanding intellect and independence. In fact, the 
fundamental reluctance of democracy to permit independence 
and leadership to inhabit the same personality is nowhere more 
clearly exhibited than in Australia. The Labour Party’s pheno- 
menal political success is due, in the first place, to its successful 
interpretation of the national aspirations, and, secondly, to its 
remarkably close and disciplined organisation. To the strength 
of its early idealism and the self-sacrificing spirit of the rank and 
file must be attributed the greater measure of this success. But 
latterly, as the need for self-denial has passed away, and the 
movement has become a huge and well-oiled machine rather than 
a Crusade of Labour, the inevitable results of sacrificing the spirit 
to the machine have become evident. The two chief aspects of 
this development are the comparative failure of self-help move- 
ments like co-operation and the steady growth of mechanical 
devices to enforce discipline, such as the ‘ pledge,’ the Caucus, and 
pre-selection ballots. 

The early acquisition of political power by Labour in Australia 
led to State action becoming almost the sole means adopted of 
ameliorating the lot of the workers. The sweating exposed in the 
‘eighties was abolished by legislation establishing the Wages 
Board system in Victoria. Gradually all other States adopted 
either the same plan or that of Courts of Industrial Arbitration, 
until the artificial regulation of wages became universal in the 
Commonwealth. The economic results of this system lie beyond 
the scope of this article. To British Labour supporters their 
political effects should be interesting. Trade union secretaries 
spend much of their time as advocates before Wages Boards, and 
are naturally inclined to justify their existence by working for 
fresh awards. This semi-litigious process makes them officials 
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instead of leaders, and unfits them for the broad vision and keen 
study essential to leadership. Upon the rank and file of the workers 
the main political effect of the system has been to emphasise the 
doctrine of the class struggle, and to render schemes of co-opera- 
tion between workers and employers much more difficult of 
approach. 

The other main form of State action—nationalisation—has 
also influenced Labour away from co-operation. The workers 
have learnt to rely so much upon legislative action that co-opera- 
tive effort of the Rochdale type has become irksome to them. 
Consequently there is lacking to the Australian Labour move- 
ment those healthy educational and social influences which the 
British co-operative movement brings to bear upon Labour 
politics in the Mother Country. Thus Australian Labour has 
long been pledged, by its platform and policy, almost exclusively 
to State action, with its inevitable disappointments and 
unforeseen reactions. It is impossible to find to-day any 
element or movement which is supplying this need of idealism 
and fertilising ideas, without which no political party can con- 
tinue to thrive. 

Still more deliberately has Australian Labour closed up another 
possible source of liberalising ideas and rejuvenating power. It is 
practically impossible for any of that class generally called ‘ intel- 
lectuals ’ to win any place of influence in the Australian Labour 
movement. The prese.ice in the British Labour Party of so many 
men and women of high intellectual distinction has greatly 
impressed all Australians who follow British politics. Up to 1914 
it was still possible for men of non-proletarian origin to win 
Labour seats in Australian Parliaments. The intervening years, 
however, have seen a steady tightening of the process which prac- 
tically confines the pre-selection ballots to those whose class con- 
sciousness is so much beyond question as to be occupational in its 
genesis. This is all the more regrettable since the fermentation 
produced by the war developed within Australian Universities 
promising groups of young men whose idealism might have been 
of great service to political Labour. But scarcely any of these 
intellectuals succeeded in making an entry into the Labour 
movement. It would be impossible to exaggerate this particular 
Australian lesson for British Labour. The most thoughtful of 
Australian Labour supporters are well aware of the spiritual 
deadness of the movement, but it is difficult to see how it can 
be readily remedied. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that in this and many 
other matters under criticism the other parties are just as deficient 
or even more so. Australia’s small population and distance from 
the world’s great centres of political and cultural influence make 
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it difficult for anyone resident there to keep abreast of new ideas, 
As I have written elsewhere : 


In Australia there are few of those many influences which modify 
extremes and exaggerations of opinion in England. There is no cultured 
or leisured contribution to the stream of thought and art. There is no 
complex system of civilisation to give variety and distraction to our society, 
Issues are too clearcut. The position and outlook of Australia are exceed- 
ingly insular, and her domestic life very parochial. Everybody’s material 
interests are so obviously involved with those of everybody else ; we live 
too close together. Again, there is no recognition of such striking distinc- 
tions between the ability of the best intellects and that of the average 
worker as give pause to the assumption of equality. Especially is this true 
in the political sphere, where the continued lack of men of great distinction 
is remarkable in all parties. . . . Among the leaders of official Labour 
to-day in Australia there are none who can approach in capacity of mind 
and force of personality the leaders of the British Labour Party.’ 


Another characteristic in which the Australian differed from 
the British Labour Party before the war was that it had no inter- 
national outlook. Its concentration upon the acquisition of 
political power and its necessary preoccupation with such vital 
domestic problems as hours and wages and the White Australia 
policy, coupled with its geographical isolation, sufficiently account 
for its intense nationalism. The war, however, brought about a 
considerable change of attitude. 


The social and economic disturbances inseparable from a world-war, 
particularly the two conscription referenda, coupled with the repercussions 
of the Russian revolution and industrial unrest in England, provided a 
golden opportunity to all extreme Socialists and revolutionaries in Australia 
to gain a hearing and sympathy that normal times would never vouchsafe 
to them. Further, the almost complete exclusion of Labour from political 
power in Australia during the war deprived the workers of the principal 
channel for their thought and activity, and so increased the forces of social 
unrest. At such times discontent with parliamentary institutions is apt 
to become articulate in a change of faith towards industrial and revolu- 
tionary action. In the general welter the voice of the International 
Socialist sounds like the clarion of inspired leadership, especially when he 
speaks through the existing organisation of Labour. Thus small and 
insignificant bodies, like the Socialist Labour Party and the International 
Socialist Party, seek to secure the acceptance of an appreciable measure of 
their doctrine of industrial unionism by grafting themselves upon the 
organised Labour movement. This development has been assisted by the 
general spread of the ideas of Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, which 
commend themselves to all who are dissatisfied with State Socialism, 
parliamentary institutions and orthodox trade unionism. Nevertheless, 
the very conglomerate character of this combination of small sects renders 
its association precarious, and introduces disruptive elements into the 
one Big Union. Several of them issued O.B.U. newspapers, declaring 
one another ‘ bogus’ and heretical in the accustomed manner of the 


1 Australia: Economic and Political Studies, edited by M. Atkinson 
(Macmillan). 
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doctrinaire. The Socialist Labour Party preaches one kind of politics and 
industrialism, the Australian Labour Party advocates the reverse, while 
the I.W.W., the Internationalist Socialist and the Social Democrats cry 
aloud that theirs alone is the gospel for the workers.* 


The relation of Australian Labour to Communism and the 
Red International has taken much the same form as in other 
British countries. The activity of the Communists has been out 
of all proportion to their numbers and influence. In successive 
Labour Conferences they provided the customary disintegrating 
elements, and were finally repudiated by the official Labour Party 
with similar emphasis to that shown by the British Trade Union 
Congress. Official Labour, and especially its most prominent and 
able spokesman, Mr. E. G. Theodore, ex-Premier of Queensland, 
fully realised that its reconquest of political power was out of the 
question so long as there was any doubt in the public mind as to 
possible affiliation with the Communists. The latter, beyond pur- 
suing the irritant tactics to which they are accustomed, have 
practically no influence upon the Labour movement, and are likely 
to occupy the same insignificant position for an indefinite period. 
The only way in which they do exert their power is by fomenting 
strikes amongst the more militant industrial unions, as in the case 
of the seamen’s strike which occurred a few months ago. Such 
unions contain a fair proportion of avowed or potential Com- 
munists, including most of the officials. In the Parliamentary 
Labour Party itself the few Communists who have occupied seats 
since the close of the war have either been squeezed out or are 
compelled by party discipline to remain unconfessed. This is a 
good example of Australian Labour’s rigorous insistence upon 
obedience to the pledge, and it will be a bad day for the British 
Labour Party if it ever subordinates freedom of speech to the 
supposed needs of party unity. 

This brings us, naturally, to the consideration of the pledge 
and other devices adopted by Labour for ensuring obedience to 
party discipline. At the outset let it be remembered that many 
of these rigorous measures are imposed in some degree or other by 
the other Australian parties. The fact remains that they have 
been developed by the Labour Party to an extent far in excess of 
that customary with its opponents. The Caucus—that is, the 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party—holds weekly 
meetings during each session, elects its own Chairman, who 
thereby becomes leader of the party in the House and Prime 
Minister if the party is called to power, and the same body elects 
the Ministers, leaving only the allocation of portfolios to the 
leader. The Caucus also has in its care any consideration and 
action affecting a member’s fulfilment or otherwise of the pledge. 


2 Ibid., pp. 42, 43. 
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Not only must a candidate undertake to vote in Parliament in al] 
matters affecting the party platform as a majority of the Caucus 
may determine, but he must also pledge himself not to be nomi- 
nated as a candidate unless selected by the party organ, and here 
again the Caucus is the final arbiter of all claims. 

To British students of politics it is interesting to note the 
weakening of the Cabinet and parliamentary system which has 
resulted from the growing power of the Caucus and the increasing 
efforts of its rivals, the Labour Conference and the executive of 
the Australian Labour Party, to control it and the entire political 
machine. The Caucus has continually interfered with the right 
of Ministers to direct their departments and of the Premier and 
Cabinet to decide matters of policy. The absence of strong and 
able leaders during the past few years has unfortunately permitted 
the steady whittling away of the independent powers of Labour 
Ministers, until it is difficult to believe in the possibility of a series 
of strong leaders who alone could restore the lost independence 
of members and Ministers and remove the consequent lack of 
reality and sincerity from parliamentary debates. It is scarcely 
an elevating spectacle to the public to see the gravest national 
decisions, arrived at behind the scenes in secret conclave, debated 
and enacted with a mock solemnity, in the full knowledge that 
the decision has already been made, as likely as not by a narrow 
majority, in a caucus representing a definite minority of the whole 
House. 

Threatening as is the Caucus to the liberty of action of Minis- 
ters, still more so is the Labour Conference to the Caucus itself 
and thereby to parliamentary institutions in general, at least in 
the period when Labour is in control. The first business of a 
Labour Conference is to frame or amend the party platform. 
Ever since 1913, however, the Conference has gradually and 
determinedly encroached upon the powers of the parliamentary 
party, claiming for its executive the prerogatives of certain 
appointments, the direction of parliamentary legislation, and the 
right to call in question the actions and conduct of Labour 
members of Parliament. In New South Wales particularly this 
struggle between the State executive and the parliamentary 
party has been waged with the utmost bitterness. Now that the 
party is again in power in that State, further trouble may be 
confidently anticipated. 

The net effect of all these developments is to strike at the 
root of representative government by binding members of Parlia- 
ment to the decisions of a body which represents no more than a 
fraction of the electors and without responsibility to them. This 
form of outside control is possibly the most pernicious develop- 
ment in the history of Australian politics. Should the British 
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Trade Union Congress successfully assert similar claims, the effect 
upon representative government in Great Britain cannot be less 
disastrous. 

Another important feature in which British Labour organisa- 
tion differs from that of Australia is what is known as the ‘ pre- 
selection ballot.’ All persons wishing to be nominated as Labour 
candidates must submit their names to the local Labour League, 
which proceeds to a selection ballot. Very frequently the actual 
membership of these leagues is very small between elections. On - 
the approach of any State or Federal election the various candi- 
dates for nomination vigorously canvass for new members, often 
paying the small membership fees to secure their enrolment. 
Scandals innumerable have resulted, sometimes ending in dis- 
graceful exposures. It would be most unfair to suggest that the 
Labour movement is wholly corrupt in this direction. But the 
public is more concerned with the evasion of true responsible 
government which this system entails, for from pre-selection 
ballot up to Caucus is an ascending scale of non-responsibility. A 
small fraction of Labour supporters pre-selects its candidate, fre- 
quently for reasons alien to the public interest. Tf elected to 
Parliament, the Labour member yields his independence of action 
to the Caucus, which again is dominated by another minority, 
the Labour Conference, which claims to rule Cabinet and Caucus 
alike. A further rival power is the executive of the Australian 
Workers’ Union, the strongest trade union in the Common- 
wealth. 

As to the amount of corruption, ‘ graft,’ that has developed 
through these means, one can only give unsupported testimony. 
That there is a great deal of actual graft cannot be doubted. Even 
more serious, perhaps, is the immense amount of place-hunting 
that now occurs. Though Ministerial positions have not been 
increased by war-time conditions to anything like the extent that 
is the case in Great Britain, there has been a very large increase 
in the number of appointments of various kinds under the control 
of Ministers. Having been so long out of office in most of the 
States and in the Federal sphere, the Australian Labour Party has 
yet to enjoy the patronage of these posts. Post-war developments 
in Labour’s political organisation warrant the fear that place- 
seeking, only too common to all parties, will further weaken the 
institutions of representative government, which rest above all 
upon the personal independence of the individual member, of the 
parliamentary majority, and of the Cabinet in their several 
spheres. 

Space will not permit much discussion of the Australian 
referendum—another political device largely employed by the 
Labour Party. That there can be real uses for a referendum may 
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readily be imagined, but Australian experience has shown it to 
offer more difficulties than advantages. While this is not in any 
sense the fault of the Labour Party, it is suggested that its adop- 
tion in Britain would be a very problematical benefit. Its danger 
is once again the weakening of responsible government, for if, as 
is usual, it is operated at the same time as a General Election, the 
issue is apt to be decided, not on its own merits, but on the 
electors’ general opinion of the Government presenting it. Or if 
the issue is sufficiently profound and simple, we may get the 
reverse situation, as in the second Conscription Referendum. The 
Hughes Government, having announced that it could not con- 
tinue in power without conscription, found itself in the extra- 
ordinary position of having a large majority in both Houses and 
' yet pledged to resign if conscription were defeated. A still further 
defect of the referendum is often exhibited when amendments of 
the Constitution are sought. The questions submitted to the 
electorate are often too complicated, and awaken doubts and 
suspicions which cloud the minds of the voters. On the whole, 
most students of this question see very little advantage accruing 
from the use of the referendum, and many serious drawbacks. 

Seventy years’ experience of Upper House government in the 
States and twenty-five in the Commonwealth sphere does not, 
perhaps, offer many direct lessons for British politicians. The 
Upper Houses in the States are called Legislative Councils, two 
of them being nominee in character and the other four elective; 
but Queensland lately abolished hers by referendum. In all cases 
the Councils are conservative, or even reactionary, in their politics, 
representing only about one-third of the electors who vote for 
the popular assemblies. The Labour Party has always, and 
rightly, opposed the Councils, but has failed to persuade them to 
commit suicide. The Councils have resisted the passing of most 
kinds of progressive legislation, notably those which aim at 
reforms of the land system, extensions of the franchise, and 
benefits to workmen. 

The Federal Upper House, the Senate, is of a totally different 
character, being wholly elective on the State-wide principle, six 
members for each State. It was somewhat naively anticipated by 
the framers of the Constitution that the Senate would be non- 
party in character and direct its politics with a State and Federal 
sweep. It soon developed, however, on a purely party basis. 
Possessing equal legislative powers in general with the House of 
Representatives, with provisions for joint sittings for legislative 
impasses, the Senate has, nevertheless, developed into a debating 
body whose debates are not taken very seriously, since, having 
become another party arena, it simply leaves the real work of 
government to the Lower House. In many other respects it has 
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developed defects, and cannot, in general, be said to be a consti- 
tutional success. In short, Australian experience of Upper Houses 
is not very fortunate, and while it may not favour the adoption 
of single-chamber government, it has exposed the risks to which 
wholly nominee, wholly elective, or geographically distributed 
Upper Houses commit democratic government. 

The Press organs of the Australian Labour Party consist of 
daily newspapers published in three of the capital cities and 
certain weekly journals. The dailies are moderately good, but 
not nearly such good newspapers as those of the “ capitalist 
Press.”” The polemic and partisan character of the Labour dailies 
is greatly surpassed in the weeklies, particularly in the Sydney 
Worker. While they occasionally contain excellent writing, the 
non-party reader grows weary of their unvarying propaganda and 
aggressive personalities. 

The present writer is aware of the danger of being misunder- 
stood in emphasising so strongly the less attractive developments 
of the Australian Labour movement. But it is assumed that its 
really great and lasting achievements are already well known. 
In these extremely trying times democracy needs to know what 
to avoid far more than what to accomplish. 

The general conclusion permitted to us, perhaps, from Aus- 
tralian experience, is that perfect organisation and freedom are 


humanly incompatible, party solidarity kills the spirit, and out- 
side control renders the well-tried British system of parliamentary 
government a dead letter. 


MEREDITH ATKINSON. 
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RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


In those far-off days when parish councils were new, their begetters 
looked fondly to them for the regeneration of village life. Now 
at last were we to 


. - . see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws ; whence better days, 


if not ‘ to all mankind,’ at least to us who live in English villages, 
The result tempts one to quote further : 


. . » juvenile errors are my theme. 


I know one parish council whose sole recorded activity was, in a 
spasm of energy, to put white posts along a bridge over the 
village ditch. ‘ ’Tisn’t safe if a man’s coming ’ome a bit fresh of 
a Saturday night,’ complained one councillor, and his colleagues 
agreed. Another, fired with youthful enthusiasm, passed a 
resolution calling upon Queen Victoria to resign, but added a 
rider—for they were a kindly and considerate folk—that she 
should be allowed a pension of thirty shillings a week ‘as she 
wasn’t used to doing for herself.’ At the present day I doubt if 
any parish councils are so enterprising : the difficulty is usually 
to induce anyone to attend an election, or to do anything if 
elected. And indeed the elections are often a farce. ‘I always 
get on,’ said a parish councillor recently, ‘ because my name 
begins with ‘‘ B.”” The names of candidates are read out alpha- 
betically, and each name is voted on by show of hands. No one 
likes to offend a neighbour by not voting for him, so all the early 
letters score. No “ W” has a chance.’ 

Ask the first half-dozen villagers you meet what are the powers 
of a parish council, a district council, or even the county council, 
and the chances are you will find complete ignorance. Nor is the 
matter much better with regard to boards of guardians and school 
managers. A friend of mine recently asked the village grocer 
if he knew who were the school managers. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ the 
vicar, he asked me to be on something, but I don’t rightly know 
what it is.’ 

The fact is that English local government is carried on by a 
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comparatively small number of public-spirited individuals in 
spite of the complete apathy and ignorance of the vast majority 
of those who elect them. ‘I have sat for nineteen years on the 
county council,’ said a county councillor who had been asked by 
the women’s institutes in his district to support the adoption of 
the Public Libraries Act, ‘and this is the first time any of my 
constituents has shown the slightest interest in anything I do.’ 
As a rule the county council is elected on one cry, and one only, 
‘ Keep down the rates,’ and is then abused by a few zealots, eager 
for individual reforms, because public services are skimped. 

There is one way, and one only, to remedy this: to educate 
people to understand their powers and responsibilities as citizens ; 
to make them realise that you can get nothing without paying 
for it ; and to induce them to consider public budgets as carefully 
as private. Our trouble in the past has been the cleavage between 
statutory authorities and the general public. Swift’s cynical plea 
for the retention of religion, because if men cannot have a God 
to blame if anything goes wrong they will blame the-Government, 
has not lost its sting. We grumble at the roads, at the lack of 
village nurses, at the rare visits of school dentists, at the inade- 
quate provision for elder children in many village schools; and 
we do more than grumble—we rise to impassioned denunciation— 
when we discuss the rates. It never occurs to us that we cannot 
have it both ways, or that local authorities are not malevolent 
abstractions bent on reducing us to ruin and at the same time on 
making our passage to the workhouse as uncomfortable as possible, 
but men of like passions with ourselves, our fellow-citizens and 
fellow-ratepayers, whom we elect to carry out our wishes. 

To many of us in the country elections are still something 
alien and remote. I well remember an election in the early days 
of women’s institutes, when the retiring committee sat on the 
platform in a shy and smiling row and the president pointed to 
each one in turn and said: ‘ Now we will elect Mrs. Blank ; and 
now Miss So-and-So,’ and so on through the list. And many of 
us feel that our responsibilities end when once we have cast our 
vote. Women’s institutes and the newer form of men’s clubs are 
doing much to obviate this. Country men and women are 
learning the forms of public business ; they are losing the inarticu- 
lateness which made it impossible for them to ask a question 
in public, and the sensitiveness which made them feel a question 
asked of them to be an insult. In managing their own social and 
recreational affairs they are getting something of the training 
which public school and university life provide, that give and take 
which is not the least important element in education. What 
we need is a closer union between the voluntary and the statutory 
authority. No country can be governed by Government alone. 
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We cannot afford to wait for everything to happen from above as a 
result of Government initiative. . . . The voluntary groups and associa- 
tions of a local or federal character in the domain of industry, national 
economy, particularly in the domain of daily custom, are destined to play 
as big a part. . . . Voluntary associations of the kind can only be wel- 
comed. They mark the awakening of the public activities of different 
sections of the community. . . . A genuine leadership of creative organis. 
ing . . . must aim at discovering suitable ways of utilising the con- 
structive energies of individual groups, persons, and co-operative units, 
and must base itself on the increasing independent activities of the masses, 


There are those who fear that co-operation between voluntary 
and statutory authorities will lead to the shelving of responsi- 
bilities by the statutory bodies. ‘ Public services should be 
performed by public servants,’ they say. To such, the words 
of Trotsky quoted above should bring comfort. If Bolshevism 
itself cannot dispense with the enthusiasm and driving power of 
voluntary associations, Governments less absolute may safely 
encourage them. There are others, officials and committee 
members, who say that no formal or recognised union is required, 
since already they know all that is necessary about their own area, 
and the well-intended efforts of voluntary societies are more 
hindrance than help. Anyone who has ever held an official 
position must have some sympathy with these. We all know 
the nuisance of being taught our own business by people who are 
imperfectly acquainted with it. But if the object of local govern- 
ment is the welfare of the locality, then surely the more people 
who take an intelligent interest in it the easier will be the work 
of those responsible. It is in this belief that certain recent 
experiments in county and village organisation have been 
attempted. 

After the war a number of societies became seriously concerned 
with problems of village life. They realised that new interests 
had been aroused, new stirrings were making themselves felt, 
new methods were needed, and they set about the task in various 
ways. All, however, found certain initial difficulties, and chief 
among them lack of transport, of village halls, and want of 
co-ordination and co-operation between village and_ village. 
County councils were in many cases offering facilities of which 
villages were not availing themselves; villages were needing 
just the things offered, but did not realise how to obtain them. 
Official language must needs have a certain legal precision which 
renders it wholly unintelligible to the layman, and county council 
regulations, until they are translated, mean nothing to the average 
villager. 

In some cases voluntary societies were being assisted by the 
county council; in others not. In some cases societies were 
working in harmony ; in some they were ignorant of each other’s 
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existence ; in a few they were antagonistic. In no case was the 
ground even approximately covered. 

In several different counties there arose independently and 
almost simultaneously the idea that it might save time, energy 
and money, and prevent misunderstandings, if representatives of 
the statutory and voluntary bodies concerned could be induced 
to meet each other at regular intervals and discuss the problems 
in which they were interested. In this way rural community 
councils were born, and in December 1921 the National Council 
of Social Service (which was already engaged in forming similar 
councils of social service in towns) called a representative con- 
ference at Oxford to thresh out the whole question. A list of the 
bodies represented at that conference indicates the kind of 
co-operation which its promoters had in mind. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Development Commission, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Board of Education sent representatives ; 
so did the County Councils Association and the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries of Education, the National Union of 
Teachers, and the Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools ; other voluntary societies included the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Workers Educational Association, and the Village 
Clubs Association. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and 
the Horace Plunkett Foundation were also represented. At a 
later conference the Ministry of Health and the Farmers’ Union 
were also included. 

In the words of the official report,1 ‘ It was found that there 
was general agreement as to the need for better co-ordination of 
effort both nationally and locally, and certain suggestions which 
were put forward were unanimously agreed to in principle.’ It 
was decided that these should be embodied in a memorandum, 
and the National Council was asked by the conference to refer 
the draft to all the bodies represented and to others likely to be 
interested in order that it might be more fully considered after 
their views had been ascertained. A second conference was 
called in April 1922, when the memorandum was discussed in 
detail. The following principles were unanimously accepted, and 
these form the basis of the whole movement : 

1. The essence of the country problem is to find means to 
enable country men and women to help themselves, and to bring 
together all classes in co-operation for the common good. 

z. It is essential to encourage the spirit of initiative and 
co-operation in the village itself, so that the village may formulate 
its own wishes and face its own responsibilities. 

3. No village organisation, however good, is likely to be 

1 National Council of Social Service, Memorandum No. 19. 
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sufficient for the end in view if it is self-contained. One of the 
drawbacks to village life is its isolation, and if the villages are to 
take their rightful place in national life this isolation must be 
broken down. Educational, recreational, and similar movements 
in villages cannot be sustained for any length of time without 
the help given by some form of county and national organisation, 

It was decided in the first place to concentrate on county 
organisation, though from the outset it was realised that a link 
between county and county was essential, and the National 
Council of Social Service was asked to act as the co-ordinating 
centre of the whole movement. Village organisation was also 
discussed, but it was felt that while the village was the core of the 
problem, the county was the natural point of departure. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation had given generous grants to enable Oxfordshire 
to experiment along the lines indicated ; as a result of the con- 
ference the Carnegie trustees, acting on the advice of the National 
Council of Social Service, undertook to give financial assistance 
to a limited number of counties to enable further experiments to 
be made. The movement, however, has outstripped the grants, 
and at the moment ten counties in England and one county in 
Scotland have rural community councils at work, of which eight 
are in receipt of grants. Not the least interesting point with 
regard to these councils is the wide divergencies which they show 
in method and in the type of work done. Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, in addition to having their own 
individual councils, are also combined in a central council for the 
whole area, which has its office at University College, Nottingham, 
and on which are represented not only the county and voluntary 
authorities, but also the Universities of Sheffield and Manchester. 
The first Annual Report of the Nottinghamshire Council (pub- 
lished March 31, 1925) speaks of steady progress : 


Through the Council meetings close contact has been established 
between the voluntary county bodies and the Nottinghamshire County 
Council and their Education Committee. This has been invaluable in 
getting to grips with the needs of the villages and in obtaining a clear 
understanding of some of the difficulties of village work. The co-operation 
between official and voluntary bodies that has resulted from the establish- 
ment of the Council has made possible the creation of special facilities for 
the development of non-vocational adult education in the rural areas of the 
county. Nearly forty villages have already profited by these facilities. 


Kent has made an exceedingly interesting and valuable survey 
of rural industries in the county, and called a conference of village 
blacksmiths, which not only attracted considerable attention, but 
seems likely to have practical results in helping to revive an 
industry which formerly employed some of the ablest and most 
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capable men in the village. At present motor tractors must be 
sent away for even minor repairs, with the inevitable delay that 
this implies and the consequent bill—‘ as long as a wet week,’ as 
one farmer put it. Village smiths equipped with modern appli- 
ances and acquainted with modern machinery might do much 
of the work at present sent back to the factory: already they 
have shown themselves capable of producing simple and effective 
ornamental iron work. 

Kent Rural Community Council has also circulated an interest- 
ing suggestion as to a new class for village shows: competitions 
for lads based on the skilled jobs which are done in the ordinary 
course of farm work, such as brushing grass with hook and sharpen- 
ing hook ; calculating weight of artificial manure to sow a given 
square at the rate of —— cwts. per acre ; pacing out a given area 
and marking it ; penning sheep without a dog ; driving two horses 
in waggon between posts, backing and turning. It seemed 
worth quoting this in detail, as it suggests a new way of interesting 
boys in life on the land and bringing home to them the fact that 
agriculture is a highly skilled trade which any man may be proud 
to follow. In this connection it may be noted that other rural 
community councils are looking into the question of ‘ young 
farmers’ clubs.’ 

Cambridgeshire is interesting itself in the provision of village 
halls, and the Director of Education, who from the first has taken 
a most active part in promoting the formation of the rural 
community council, has produced a most interesting memorandum 
on the possibility of the ‘ village college ’ as a centre of social and 
educational life. 

Gloucestershire is specially concerning itself with juvenile 
welfare and men’s clubs. 

Oxfordshire, having devoted four years to building a founda- 
tion for adult education in the villages, is now turning its attention 
to questions of public health. 

West Sussex, Hertfordshire, and Hampshire are all working 
on their own lines. 

New as the movement is, certain points are already established. 
In the first place, it is clear that no movement for improved 
methods of agriculture, no cry of back to the land, will have any 
effect until we have a race of agricultural labourers sufficiently 
educated to be able to adapt themselves to new methods, and a 
village life capable of satisfying the legitimate needs of an intelli- 
gent population. Sir Horace Plunkett’s well-known formula, 
‘Better farming, better business, better living,’ is as true to-day 
as when he first made it the basis of the Irish co-operative move- 
ment. In the second place, it is possible to develop in country 
people that spirit of initiative and self-help without which all 
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effort to improve country life is bound to fail. 
striking in the Rural Community Movement than the fact that 
in several cases the immediate result of a council’s formation has 
been the conversion of the county council to the Carnegie Rural 
Libraries Scheme. Not only is this good in itself, but it has 
proved an object-lesson in local government which is not being 
lost. It is one thing to call a public meeting to protest against 
the rates, or to denounce the closing of a small school. It is quite 
another to invite members of the county finance or county 
education committee to discuss with representatives of men’s 
clubs or women’s institutes exactly what certain proposals involve, 
altogether apart from the heat and stress of controversy. It is 
becoming not uncommon for a county official to be invited to 
attend a meeting of village men or women in order that he may 
tell them what is proposed with regard to health or education, 
and the mere fact that this is an ordinary club or institute meet- 
ing, not one specially called for the purpose, is of importance. 

Moreover, the fact that through county organisation village 
is linked to village is giving a new vitality and a new stability 
to the work. The small isolated hamlet knows that it has behind 
it the strength of a county organisation. Village A joins with 
village B in organising a féte. The play that was so successful at 
X goes the round of the immediate neighbourhood. A new 
community sense is born, a neighbourliness which extends beyond 
the parish, and a consciousness of the power which springs from 
co-operation. One of the greatest difficulties in the past has 
been that of transport. To get a lecturer or a concert party 
out to a village is expensive, and even in these days of motor 
omnibuses there is often no means at all of getting them back 
again after lecture or performance. Several community councils 
have spent part of their initial grant on acommunity car. Oxford- 
shire is the proud possessor of two, a van and a car, which between 
them have run some 12,000 miles over country roads during the 
last six months. Villages pay a mileage rate, and not infrequently 
two or more organisations share the cost, one speaker being 
dropped at village A and another taken on to village B. 

The problem of social and educational life in the village will, 
however, never be met by complete reliance upon outside help, 
any more than by complete restriction to the limited resources 
of the village itself. It is necessary that the village should both 
help itself and also take advantage of means of supplementing 
such provision as it can make within its own boundaries. It is 
surprising how much local talent is at present hidden under 
napkins. People do not realise that a simple explanation of their 
own hobbies is often interesting to their neighbours—that the 
mere description of a common process can be well worth while. 


Nothing is more. 
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Women’s institutes, with their monthly talks and their roll calls, 
are doing much to show how rich a field lies here untilled. It is 
not insignificant that at a Federation Council meeting in one 
county three delegates in succession from different villages in 
answer to the question, ‘ What meeting did your members enjoy 
most last year ? ’ replied, ‘ Our best meeting was when the lecturer 
failed.’ No slur was intended on any of their lecturers, but, 
thrown on their own resources, the villagers had risen to the 
occasion and had provided their own mental food. On one such 
occasion the wife of the village blacksmith held her audience for 
nearly half an hour while she spoke of the work of the forge ; on 
another the baker’s wife spoke on bread making; in other 
instances the meeting has adjourned bodily to some local spot 
of historic interest and has been told something of British camp 
or Roundhead siege. But these resources within the village are 
often unknown and therefore untapped, and the best use can 
never be made of them until the same principle as that embodied 
in the rural community council finds expression in the village. 
Side by side with the county movement is developing the village 
social council, Here, again, an ounce of experience is worth a 
pound of theory. At —— a men’s club had been in existence for 
some years and showed a yearly deficit of round about rool. 
A meeting of the whole village was called, and it was suggested 
that if all the organisations in the place pulled together and 
kept in close touch with each other, it should be possible to 
provide what was wanted with the minimum of expenditure of 
time and money and the maximum of utility. The result of this 
meeting was the formation of a village social council consisting 
of representatives of the men’s club, the women’s institute, the 
British Legion, the Mothers’ Union, the Infant Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Allotment Holders’ Association, the Cricket Club, the 
Football Club, the Girl Guides, the Song Club, the Slate Club, the 
School Managers, the Parochial Church Council. This council is 
recognised in the village as serving the whole community; it 
provides lectures, concerts, dramatic performances; it controls 
the village hall, and the deficit on the running of the hall under 
the old system has been turned into a profit. Overlapping and 
friction have been done away with. Each society retains its own 
independence ; those affiliated to a county organisation find no 
change in their relationship to the parent body, but fixtures are 
arranged in consultation, lectures are made known to every 
organisation in the village ; the village hall is held in trust for the 
whole community, and is not the property of any one body. 
Similar councils exist in other villages, and more than one feud 
has been healed by their creation. The mere fact of being able 


to meet on equal terms representatives of other bodies in the 
o2 
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village and to talk over proposals before they have had time to 
become grievances, is in itself much. Where a village has not 
been able to settle its own difficulties an appeal to the rural 
community council (on which, again, the main organisations are 
represented) has sometimes been successful. One rural com- 
munity council reports : 

At differences between the parish council and the local sports club 
had held up the provision of a recreation ground for over two years. After 
a representative of the rural community council had attended one or two 


meetings in the village the whole matter was settled. The mere fact of an 
outside impartial body interesting itself in local affairs had a happy effect 


The same principle runs throughout : get together the people 
who want things, the people whose duty it is to provide at least 
some of them, and the people who make it their business to provide 
others. Look at village life, not from the point of view of church 
or chapel, Conservative or I.L.P., farmer or labourer, but as a 
whole. Get into the habit of thinking and working in terms of the 
community without thereby losing one jot of your keenness for 
your individual organisation. There are those who say that this 
is a counsel of perfection—who maintain that no labourer wants 
anything beyond the simplest animal comforts, tempered perhaps 
by an occasional whist drive or concert of inferior comic songs. 
It is true that if the county council puts up a list of evening 
classes or a lecture is announced baldly on education, the audience 
is likely to be scanty. It is also true that in the purely agricul- 
tural county of Oxfordshire—a county with a long tradition of 
low wages, with all that that implies—during last winter twenty- 
five regular courses of lectures on humane subjects were given, 
with an average attendance varying from ten to over thirty : and 
considering that attendance frequently means a walk of one to 
two miles or more on a wet winter’s night after a day’s work, and 
that some of the centres have a population of under 300, this 
speaks volumes. The subjects ranged from European history to 
the romance of exploration; from English literature to how 
England is governed; and the audiences contained men and 
women from every class in the village, from the vicar to the 
charwoman, from the squire to the smith. Moreover, Oxfordshire 
—which had more than once refused to adopt the Public Libraries 
Act—has now no fewer than eighty-eight rural libraries under the 
county council. Other counties have similar experiences, and the 
importance of these facts lies not so much in the actual value of 
the subjects taught—real though this is—as in the growth which 
they imply. ‘The village and the county are beginning to realise 
their possibilities and their responsibilities and to desire to face 
them. In that realisation lies the hope for that fuller and richer 
life which we all desire. Folk dancing and dramatic tours, 
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concerts and travelling cinemas are all excellent in their way, but 
we can pour them into villages by the dozen without producing 
any permanent effect. But once get people to formulate their 
own demands and themselves to tackle the problem of how to 
meet them, once get them to take their place whether in local 
government or voluntary organisation, and future developments 
can safely be left in their hands. 


GRACE E. Hapow. 
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AN EXPERIMENT STATION IN EDUCATION 


WE have not lacked for experiment stations in agriculture, and the 
importance of the discoveries made therein has been amply demon- 
strated as materially worth while. I think I am within the mark 
when I say that experiment stations in education have not received 
anything like the same attention or the same material support; 
in fact, they have hardly been recognised. The reason is not far 
to seek. If we can demonstrate by a process of research and 
experiment that we can add appreciably to the world’s wealth 
and even incidentally to its comfort, Governments, associations, 
and even private individuals are willing to make an investment. 
When, however, the subject of education is brought forward, we 
are bidden to consider schools and colleges as laboratories for the 
conduct of experiments. But are they? What we do find is that 
our schools and colleges have an elaborate system of discipline, a 
succession of studies which has been developed through a long 
process of years, and which is considered necessary that the boy 
or girl may be prepared to face the world, and perchance conquer 
it. When it is urged by those interested in experimental work 
that inquiries be instituted by which it may be ascertained whether 
some of the steps in this learning process are not out of date or 
have not lost their value, the answer is that the pressure of time 
and the lack of money make it impossible to isolate the necessary 
number of persons in proper surroundings so that scientific results 
may be obtained. In other words, education is not available for 
experiment, but has to be assumed as being the result of graded 
instruction. 

The municipally supported schools frankly said they could not 
undertake such disturbing work, and hope was then centred in 
the private schools. That was a vain hope. The colleges with 
their requirements, the parents with their eye on their children 
meeting these requirements and so getting a status in the edu- 
cational and business world, soon showed how well nigh impossible 
was this hope. Here and there a school founded under happy 
conditions and with a limited number of pupils has been able to 
help us towards the testing of some interesting and important 
theories. Such a one was the Dewey School in connection with the 
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Department of Education and Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago, the Lincoln School at Columbia University, and the 
Ethical Culture School of New York City. These, like stars, are 
signposts in the sky, but they are relatively few and emphasise 
the darkness. 

There are some of us who see a ray of hope in another part of 
the educational world. There is a large, and what ought to be an 
influential, division of education known as the public library, an 
educational institution with no entrance requirements, no fees, 
no instructors and no examinations. It has books and trained 
persons whose duty it is to help people to help themselves. The 
books presumably are so chosen as to present the best in the 
various phases of human knowledge; they are so classified and 
catalogued as to make their contents accessible to anyone 
though a wayfarer, who seeks knowledge ; and they are so housed 
as to invite their use. This is apparent in our greater reference 
libraries, and the possibilities are beginning to be realised in the 
movement known as adult education avegmars is appealing so 
strongly to us on this continent. _ . 

But this does not offer such a fruitful: freld for experiment as 
does the expansion and organisation of opportunities for buys and 
girls to educate themselves: Thousands of.them are in schoel,-and 
there receive instruction. When free‘isam this nighly organised 
instruction they have still:many hours when they may indulge 
their desires. Recognising this an@:.being interested.in education, 
we established a boys’ and girls’ dzvisicn of’ our public library, 
with separate rooms and librarians specially trained for sym- 
pathetic and critical work. We recognised the new psychology 
that has given boys and girls a place of their own and has banished 
for ever the old-fashioned psychology that considered boys and 
girls are miniature or lesser men and women. There is a decade 
at least when the problems of life are those of rapid growth and 
enormous acquisitive powers, a period also of emotional develop- 
ment whose vast importance has not always been recognised. 

Here then is the opportunity for educational experiment in 
surroundings that are congenial. To make these still better we 
planned to isolate the experiment by establishing a boys’ and girls’ 
house where the elements that might interfere—not wilfully, of 
course—would be absent, and the boys and girls would have the 
freedom that is necessary for legitimate experiment. The house 
is not a ‘ children’s’ house. If it were so called, we would soon 
find that those of higher grades, such as those of high school age, 
would not enter it. That is a matter of psychology, and is not to 
be laughed out of court. It is a very real situation if the point 
of view of youth is taken. 

In school, where a highly organised system is an economic 
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necessity, the boy who is brighter than his mates has to mark time 
until those less gifted catch up. In school if a boy is gifted in one 
study, but lacks in another, he is told to neglect his better study 
and devote his time to bringing up that in which he is deficient, 
With this I shall find no fault from the school standpoint. But in 
our experimental work in the boys’ and girls’ house we urge the 
boy to follow his bent, to do still better the thing that he already 
does well, to indulge his desires and thus to discover himself. In 
this way we find out his interests, and we feed those interests in 
the hope that something of value will develop. Even if we 
find that only a small proportion show keenness, we are repaid, 
for we remember that, if there had been but ten righteous, the 
cities of the plain might not have been destroyed. For those who 
do not find that they have marvellous gifts in any particular line, 
there has been the result that most of these boys have found some 
interest, and following up that interest with us, they have estab- 
lished a line of thought that gives them definite occupation and 
real pleasure. 

The work under such-conditions means that there must be 
furnished ar environment, heimaa‘and material, which is attractive 
to the-subjects under experimeént,-an4 so organised that there is 
sciefitifié progress. The house has outiving stations in the fifteen 
branch libraries * of: thesystem, where trained observers and 
workers are doing similar work eaeh-day. On Wednesday of each 
week these ‘ibrarians meet in-conference on their work, and from 
the pooling’ cf their experiences and the examination of new 
materials in the shape of books they plan their work for the 
ensuing week. 

We recognise that there should be an environment of freedom, 
so that there will be opportunities for self-expression, an atmo- 
sphere as devoid of restraint as possible. This is accomplished by 
an absence of rules and regulations, and mechanism just sufficient 
to make the wheels of the organisation turn smoothly and without 
noise. The creation of an atmosphere is the first essential. Then 
-there is the recognition of the tendency of youth to form groups, 
the club instinct, or, as it is sometimes called, the ‘ gang’ instinct. 
Groups of boys and girls are encouraged, each with a leader from 
among the librarians, and each with a more or less definite object 
which comes from the group itself. In this way stamp clubs, 
history clubs, reading clubs, chess clubs, debating clubs, Nature 
clubs, etc., are formed, and, with a not too elaborate programme, 
are carried on for a specific length of time. 

In the very earliest years of our work we take advantage of 
the dramatic instinct which is characteristic of the majority of 
boys and girls—and in our case particularly so among those whose 
parents are of foreign birth—and weekly throughout the year plays 
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adapted from scenes in the books in our libraries are performed 
Especially valuable and interesting to us in our study of the 
effectiveness of the drama is to have the play ‘ go on the road,’ as 
it were, to other branches. There is as much difference between 
the audiences and their reactions to the plays as there would be 
in Manchester, Edinburgh and Liverpool. That our children may 
gain confidence, it is often necessary that the younger of our 
librarians should accept minor rvéles in the plays, and sometimes 
during the year the librarians themselves put on a play. 

What impresses one who is working with boys and girls in the 
drama is the instinct they have for historical detail and their 
marvellous devotion to research that the details of scenery shall 
be right. They have a feeling for atmosphere that seemingly gets ~ 
less sensitive as they grow older. Speaking to a boy a few days 
ago whom I saw as I passed casually through one of the rooms of 
the house, I asked him if he had seen any good ‘ movies’ (cinemas) 
lately. He said that he hadn’t been for some time. I mentioned 
one very famous historical film and regretted that I had not been 
able to see it. He said, ‘Oh, you wouldn’t have liked it. Do you 
know, one of the actors turned back the sleeve of his left wrist to 
see what time it was!’ Shades of the twelfth century! That 
picture was entirely spoiled for that boy, but I doubt not thousands 
of adults have never noticed that ‘ anachronism ’ in that famous 
moving picture. The boy standing by and listening to our con- 
versation said, ‘ I like to make the pictures for myself.’ On being 
asked how, he said, ‘ Why, you just read the book, and you have 
just got to picture it. You can’t help it, and I like my own 
pictures.’ Isn’t that, after all, the real moving picture ? 

And then there is the recognition of the pleasure and value of 
the story as told by someone who has the ability to tell a story 
well, the ability that really makes a great novelist. Here is the 
centre of our work of attracting boys and girls. After some fifteen 
years of these story hours where the so-called dry, uninteresting 
and dull facts of history as taught in schools take on a human 
form, and men and women pass to and fro upon the stage of our 
national life and are watched in breathless silence by an audience 
of ordinary boys and girls, we realise what a power lies in the 
story. There were 50,000 boys and girls in our story hours last 
year, and we use no moving pictures, no photographs, no magic 
lantern, but only the dramatic power of the story-teller. Iremem- 
ber having to substitute one Saturday morning for two of our 
librarians who were away, and therefore over one hundred boys 
and girls faced me (we try to restrict the attendance at a story to 
fifty at the most). I told them, at their shouted request, a 
‘Canadian history story,’ and pictured for them Samuel Champlain 
from the time he was a barefoot boy in the little town of Brouage, 
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on the Bay of Biscay, sitting on the wharf and watching the 
vessels loading salt, through the growing years till he was old 
enough to go to war, and he became a young soldier in the army 
of Henry of Navarre. Here a boy full of excitement called out; 


Now glory to the Lord of hosts, 
From whom all glories are, 
And glory to our sovereign liege 

King Henry of Navarre, 


and then on we went through his first sailing experiences, his 
early journeys to Panama and then to North America, where he 
sailed up the great river St. Lawrence and just at the narrowing 
of the stream founded ‘the city which he appropriately called 
Quebec, and then up to the country of the Algonquins, the 
Iroquois and the Hurons. At the close a boy asked me if I would 
answer questions. His was, ‘ Was this the same Champlain you 
read about in the history book?’ I asked him what the history 
book said. ‘Champlain was a Frenchman who founded Quebec 
in 1608 on the site of an ancient Indian village called Stadacona.’ 
On my reply that it was he looked astounded, and in the ver- 
nacular of the street said, ‘ Hully gee!’ 

These stories come from books, and hence these books, being 
interpreted in this dramatic way, become attractive to youth, and 
the path to knowledge becomes alluring and leads to a definite 
goal. The stories are not selected in a haphazard way any more 
than they are told in a haphazard way. There is a plan anda 
purpose in the work not visible to the boy or girl and not 
too present in the mind of the librarian. Lest there be some- 
one who wonders yet what is that purpose, let me say it is the 
development of intelligent Canadian citizens. That they may 
know that their country, be they native or adopted sons, has a 
history full of thrilling incidents, heroic endeavour and real 
national achievement, and that they may have developed in them 
a patriotism founded on knowledge, is the object which is ever in 
our minds and never on our lips. Another aspect of this work is 
the fact that in all these libraries the books are on open shelves, 
and there is no restriction upon the kind of book a boy or girl 
may read. The librarian is freed from the mechanical part of the 
work, and therefore is always ready to advise boys and girls as to 
the books which they think they might like to read. As they 
grow older they are encouraged to make decisions for themselves. 
They will make mistakes, but as they can change their books as 
often as they like, this is a way of developing what we think is 
all-important, the ability to use judgment for themselves. 

About this work there gathers a romance, for it is experi- 
mentation with living beings, and it has the added value of being 
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as scientific as social experimentation can be, for it is with living 
beings unspoiled by conventionalities and therefore with natural 
and quick reactions. It is romantic without being sentimental, 
for it is conducted by young persons who are being trained to 
observe accurately and weigh carefully the weekly results without 
impairing in any way the natural sympathy of youth with youth. 
We believe that the majority of persons engaged in such work 
with boys and girls must always be young in years and of course 
in attitude. If not, the sympathy that is a necessary part of all 
social experiment with the young will lose its distinguishing 
character and hence its social value. 
GEORGE H. LOCKE. 
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DRINK IN WEST AFRICA 


Str HuGu C.Lirrorp’s valedictory address to the Legislative 
Council in Nigeria has just been received, and in it he refers to the 
wisdom or otherwise of countenancing the trade in imported 
intoxicating liquors with races in a primitive state of develop- 
ment. His view is that prohibition is unworkable, and it is shared, 
I believe, by almost every merchant, and probably most of the 
officials, interested in West Africa. I am as deeply concerned as 
anyone can be at the severance of Sir Hugh’s connection with 
Nigeria, and appreciate to the full his vigorous and unsparing 
work while Governor: on most questions I would be found in 
agreement with him, but I cannot readily drop the convictions 
of a lifetime ; and on this we differ fundamentally. I have been 
actively engaged in the trade with Nigeria for fully fortv-five 
years, and always frankly hostile to the trade in liquor. I estimate 
social and moral progress as more important than material, and | 
alcohol is, if not fatal, at least a hindrance to both. This is recog- 
nised universally, and the fact that liquor is almost everywhere a 
controlled and not a free trade is indicated by Licensing Laws. 
In West Africa it is permitted mainly because of its usefulness as 
a revenue-producing import, and its advocates base their claims 
for its continuance on that ground. From alcohol the greater 
portion of the revenue collected in our West African Colonies has 
been obtained ; it has helped to build railways, make roads, and 
thus provide occupation for a great number of officials. With 
these advantages have followed the advent of peace in the interior 
and the introduction of decent government. If these things, how- 
ever, can be done without revenue from alcohol, and I think they 
can, then Sir Hugh’s reasoning is faulty. It certainly is a fact that 
prohibition has never really been tried. 

When I first set foot in Nigeria, apart from the small Colony of 
Lagos, all that great country, now 346,000 square miles in area, 
and with a population of nineteen and a half millions, was under 
native rule. The sole representative of a civilised Government 
was the British Consul, whose residence was on the Spanish island 
of Fernando Po, and who visited the mainland when opportunity 
or necessity arose. There being no Government, there were no 
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taxes beyond a trifling levy on exports, perhaps I or 2 per cent. in 
amount, which the most powerful native for the time being put 
into his pocket. 

Naturally, liquor was cheap, and the trade in it great and 
growing. Dutch and German gin, not bad in quality, was sold at 
6d. a bottle ; in one dozen cases, containing nearly two gallons, at 
about 5s. 6d. a case. I have known seventy-five cases of gin, 
about 140 gallons, sold for a puncheon of palm oil, containing 180 
gallons—almost a gallon of gin for a gallon of oil. To-day, with a 
duty of 25s. a gallon, the gin paid for 180 gallons of oil would be 
about ro gallons. 

At that time everyone said trade could not be carried on with- 
out liquor; it can! One or two firms I know have managed to 
carry on without it for about forty years. 

Another oft-repeated statement was that the damp and 
enervating climate rendered alcohol a necessity, and that Africans 
would not work without the stimulus of drink. The evidence of 
many missionaries and of others disproves the first statement, and 
the figures which follow disprove the second. 

During the six years 1910-15, the average annual import of 
spirits by Nigeria was 4,021,000 gallons, while the average annual 
export of palm oil and palm kernels was 247,710 tons. 

During the following six years, 1916-21, which include three 
years of the Great War, the average annual import of spirits was 
352,600 gallons, and the average annual export of palm oil and 
palm kernels 266,157 tons—a fall of gr per cent. in imports of 
spirits coinciding with a rise of 7 per cent. in exports of palm 
produce. Lean years in liquor meant fat years in production. No 
doubt other factors were operative, but the fact remains that the 
African will work, and work better without, than with, liquor. 

Still one more argument, the most modern, and I think the 
most foolish, is that native fermented drinks are more dele- 
terious than imported distilled liquor. How can a fermented 
light beer or wine containing 4 or 5 per cent. of alcohol be more 
deleterious than distilled spirits with 40 or 50 per cent. ? The Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the liquor trade in Southern Nigeria 
which visited that Colony in 1909 sent home fourteen samples 
of native-made palm wine and 120 samples of imported rum and 
gin; these were analysed by the late Sir Edward Thorpe, F.R.S., 
and his staff at the Government laboratories in London. The 
average strength of the samples of palm wine was 4-69 per cent. 
of absolute alcohol; of the rum and gin, 44-86 per cent. 

Some years earlier Sir William McGregor, when Governor of 
Lagos, had some analyses made of palm wine, with the following 
results :-— 

From the raphia vinifera palm, which is the principal source 
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of supply, the percentage of absolute alcohol was 1-67 per cent, ; 
after seven days, when fermentation had probably ceased, 2-79 
per cent. From the elais guineensis (the oil palm), after seven 
days, 2°57 per cent. 

Yet another argument is that if we do not give the African 
gin he will cut down his oil palms that he may drain the sap from 
them and so obtain a plentiful supply of palm wine ; he may doso, 
but it is unlikely, as the oil palm is only useful, in the commercial 
sense, when alive: again, land tenure is communal, and the 
people would never allow individual members of the community 
to destroy the most important of their economic plants. The 
vaphia vinifera, the fibre and wine-making palm, as the name 
implies, is only useful when dead ; from it we obtain piassava,. 
used in the making of coarse brushes and in producing a fine 
charcoal, one of the constituents of gunpowder. It is used in 
making the lattice work of the roofs and sides of African huts, 
and the leaflets in making roofing mats and is a most useful 
tree when cut down. 

Mr. Boyle, when Lieutenant-Governor of Nigeria five or six 
years ago, made inquiry on this point, and in an address to the 
Legislative Council spoke as follows : 


With regard to the question of spirits, I have been enquiring from all 
parts of the Southern Provinces if there has been any increase in the 
number of palm trees felled with the object of preparing palm wine from 
them, and I cannot find that there has been any increase. I think that is 
one more argument in favour of decreasing as far as possible the importa- 
tion of spirits, and increasing the imports of British cotton and other goods, 
It used to be argued that if we decrease the importation of spirits, the 
palm trees will be severely tapped for palm wine, and the export of palm 
produce will suffer. As a fact, so far as we can now see, the decrease of 
spirits has not had that effect. 


Now, as to the extent of the trade, Lagos and Southern Nigeria 
jointly during the five years 1900 to 1904 imported 13,783,150 
gallons. If we take the cost landed price including duty as 8s. 
a gallon, we have over 5,000,000/. spent in liquor by Nigeria 
during the five years mentioned. In this connection it is worth 
while quoting the words spoken by Governor-General Sir Frederick 
Lugard to the Nigerian Council in 1916: 


It would be to the benefit of Nigeria if these foreign imports of spirits 
were replaced by articles of more value to the people of this country, 
articles more calculated to raise their standard of life and comfort, and to 
increase the output of the industries from which they derive their wealth— 
agricultural instruments, and tools, textiles, articles of household use, 
motor cars, bicycles, salt and such like necessaries. 


If we take our four British West African Colonies during the 
seven years 1907 to 1913, the total imports of liquor were 
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42,833,716 gallons. The duties during these years were higher 
than during the period before mentioned, but if we take the 
cost landed price including duty as tos. a gallon, we have in 
seven years an expenditure by our ‘ undeveloped estates ’ in West 
Africa of a long way over 21,000,000/. in liquor. During the 
following seven years, 1914 to 1920, the quantity imported by the 
four Colonies was 16,128,947 gallons, a great reduction, due partly 
to the war and partly to higher taxation. Note the effect upon 
production: exports of cocoa from the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
alone were, during 1907 to 1913, 212,754 tons; during 1914 to 
1920, 752,110 tons. Twenty-six million gallons less liquor and 
540,000 tons more cocoa! Could any figures be more impressive ? 
I do not suggest that the increased production was entirely due 
to the smaller imports of liquor; better seasons, higher prices, 
greater demand, may all have helped to swell the total, but some 
improvement was no doubt due to increased sobriety: 13,000,000/. 
saved on the drink bill, and 13,000,000/. gained by increased 
exports. 

Now, as to the efforts to reduce the consumption of alcohol, an 
account of the agitation for reform and of the present-day position 
may not prove uninteresting. 

In early days of West African history missionaries and 
temperance people conducted a sporadic sort of campaign 
against the trade and the evils which, judging from experience at 
home, would follow from it ; but there was no concerted opposi- 
tion until 1887 or 1888, when the ‘ Native Races and Liquor 
Traffic United Committee,’ as it is called, came into being. The 
executive committee of this body has forty-four members, com- 
posed of representatives of thirteen foreign missionary societies, 
and of eleven temperance societies, with seven personal members. 

In addition there are about forty vice-presidents, amongst 
whom are a dozen bishops, some leading men connected with all 
the Free Churches, and representative men notable in medicine, 
administration, and commerce—altogether a remarkable body 
united in opposition to what they consider a dangerous and 
unprofitable trade. 

One reason for forming the Committee was the rapid 
development of the African continent, the making of roads and 
tailways, and the clearing of waterways which followed upon 
the scramble for Africa in 1885; these developments rendered 
districts accessible which were formerly untouched by European 
distilled liquor. 

The Committee, I understand, works first and foremost for 
prohibition, and also, as a step thereto, for higher duties, and the 
fixing of zones of prohibition on the lines adopted by the Royal 
Niger Company in the countries, Mohammedan and pagan, lying 
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beyond 6.30° north latitude. It also endeavoured, unsuccess. 
fully, to get the British Government to agree that those pro. 
hibition areas should be gradually extended coastwards—what 
might be called reform from the interior. 

The Native Races Committee has kept in touch with the 
Colonial Office, and since the time of Lord Knutsford many 
Secretaries of State have expressed sympathy with it and its 
objects, and have sanctioned gradual increases in duty. In 1890 
the duty in Lagos was 6d. per gallon; in 1891 8d.; in 18 
Is., then 2s. ; and in 1918 it was raised to Ios., and a year later to 
25s. 

Early in 1919 the late Lord Long, then Mr. Walter Long, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, speaking of this branch of 
trade, said : 

Some time ago I made up my mind that it would be my duty to advise 
the representatives of the British Government at the Peace Conference to 
propose, on our own initiative, the abolition of the liquor traffic in West 


Africa. We ought to put an end to this traffic, for it has certainly been 
conducive to great evil and to great misfortune. 


This recommendation was carried out, and the Peace Conference 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 22, referring to 
the responsibility of each Mandatory for the territory to be 
administered, declared it to be subject, amongst other things, to 
‘ the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, 
and the liquor traffic.’ Bracketing the liquor traffic with the 
slave trade seems scarcely fair—but there it is. 

The Covenant was presented to Parliament in June 19109, 
and on September Io in that year a Convention was signed at 
St. Germain-en-Laye; under Article 1 the High Contracting 
Parties undertook 


to apply certain measures for the restriction of the liquor traffic in the 
territories which are or may be subject to their control throughout the 
whole of the continent of Africa, with the exception of Algiers, Tunis, 
Morocco, Liberia, Egypt, and the Union of South Africa. The provisions 
applicable to the continent of Africa shall also apply to islands lying 
within 100 nautical miles of the coast ; this article applies to all Colonies 
and Protectorates other than those mandated by the Supreme Council. 


Article 2, however, reduces the value of Article 1, insomuch 
as the phrase ‘ liquor traffic’ in it becomes ‘trade spirits of 
every kind and of beverages mixed with these spirits.’ 

It was contended by some interests that it was not the ‘ liquor 
traffic ’ which was prohibited, but the ‘ abuse of the liquor traffic.’ 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, now happily Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, settled this question when, in October 1921, he reminded 
the Commission sitting in Geneva that the text of the Covenant 
provided for absolute prohibition : there was no question of the 
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abuse of the traffic; the traffic itself was regarded as an abuse. 
He also said that a request for the reduction of the duty on spirits 
had been refused. 

To define trade spirits was the next difficulty, and after four 
years the attempt was abandoned, and in July 1923 the Duke 
of Devonshire, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, issued a 
statement defining the future policy of the Colonial Office on the 
question. 

The new principle adopted is not to define the term ‘ trade 
spirits,’ but to fix upon certain spirits which will not be regarded 
as such ; these are as follows: Whisky is not trade spirits if it is 
distilled from cereal grains ; rum is not if it is distilled from sugar 
cane products; brandy is not if it is distilled from fermented 
grape juice—provided always that these three varieties of alcohol 
have been stored in wood for three years. 

Gin is on a different footing, and no period for maturing is 
imposed ‘ in the case of gin from Holland, the United Kingdom, 
or elsewhere.’ 

Later the Secretary of State set up a Standing Committee to 
consider and advise upon— 

1. All applications for the placing of brands of gin on the 
schedule of approved brands which will be admitted into the 
British West African Colonies and Protectorates. 

z. Any question which may arise as to the retention on the 
schedule of any brand which has been placed upon it. 

The title of the Committee will be: The African Liquor 
Traffic Control Committee, and it is to be composed as under : 

1. An Assistant Secretary of the Colonial Office as chairman. 

2. Two persons well acquainted with the manufacture of gin. 

3. A person well acquainted with the export trade in gin to 
West Africa. 

4. A person well acquainted with the trade in gin in Great 
Britain. 

5. An analytical chemist. 

6. A member of the staff of the Colonial Office as secretary. 

The wave of moral enthusiasm evoked by the war seems to have 
evaporated, and, except that the cost is higher to the purchaser, 
matters are much as they were. The poorer native is protected by 
his poverty ; a man earning Is. or 2s. a day cannot afford a bottle 
of gin or whisky which costs him 6s. or 7s., so that is all to the 
good. 

Members of the League of Nations’ Sub-committee appointed 
to deal with mandates had no doubt as to the meaning of the 
phrase. Sir James Allen, for New Zealand, said their experience 
in the Cook Islands compelled them to have prohibition in Samoa ; 
Sir Joseph Cook, for Australia, advocated prohibition ; Mr. J. R. 
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Hofmeyr, for South-West Africa, said they had prohibition of all 
liquor containing over 2 per cent. of alcohol. 

General Freire d’Andrade, representing Portugal, said the 
problem would not be solved by control or by prohibition of one 
class of spirits. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
the Transkei territories, either prohibition or the permit system 
is in operation. No African can be employed as a barman, and in 
Natal no licences are issued within a native location. 

For selling liquor to natives the penalty in New South Wales 
is rol. ; in Queensland and Western Australia, 201. 

Twenty-five shillings is a heavy duty, but it is not so heavy as 
in the Union of South Africa, where it is 35s. The Bantu race 
extends diagonally across Africa from Natal to Nigeria, so there 
is no racial difference, and yet in the Transvaal twenty years ago 
no ‘ coloured person ’ could obtain liquor of any kind by purchase 
or barter, the penalty being imprisonment for three months with 
or without hard labour. For the person who supplied the liquor . 
the penalty for a first offence was imprisonment for not less than 
six months, and, at the discretion of the court, a fine not exceeding 
250l.; for a second offence the penalties were doubled ; for a third, 
imprisonment, and, again at the discretion of the court, a fine 
not exceeding 1000/. Hard labour may be added, and, in default 
of payment of the fine, imprisonment for a further period of not 
more than two years. Similar restrictions existed in the other 
South African dependencies, and are still in force since the Union. 

In Cape Colony a permit was needed signed by an employer 
or someone in authority. In Swaziland a proclamation (1923) 
prohibits the importation of spirituous liquor except with the 
written permission of the Commissioner or an Assistant Commis- 
sioner. In Basutoland the late King Khama absolutely prohibited 
the importation of liquor. 

The late Cecil Rhodes said that for the development of 
the country ‘absolute prohibition of intoxicating drinks was 
essential.’ 

The danger spot in British West Africa is the Gold Coast. In 
Accra, the capital, the infantile mortality in 1918-21, four years, 
was 373 per 1000; there is one licence for 190 inhabitants, and, 
as one might expect from this fact, that-Colony, with a population 
of under two millions, took 35 per cent. of the total imports of 
spirits into British West Atrica during the four years 1913-16. 
The total population of these Colonies is about twenty-three or 
twenty-four millions, and the Gold Coast proportion should be 8} 
and not 35 per cent. What has the Gold Coast Medical Service 
to say about the birth rate and social conditions generally ? 

Why are the two policies so divergent in principle ? In South 
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Africa, practical prohibition so far as Africans are concerned ; in 
West Africa restrictions are non-existent, except in the large 
towns, and I believe there is no limit to the number of licences. I 
think the reason is this: the white population of West Africa is 
made up of Government officials, a few missionaries, and mer- 
chants and their staffs. If there were a large and independent 
white population in West Africa as in South Africa, I feel sure 
that we should have as stringent regulations in the west as in the 
south. 

The official finds liquor a means of getting an abundant, 
indirect, and easily collected revenue, and there is a tendency to 
look upon economic development as equally if not more impor- 
tant than moral considerations. The merchant’s view is, I 
think, that self-determination is a good working principle, that 
if the African wants liquor he should have it, and that the evils 
inherent in drink are exaggerated. The missionary, who knows 
more’ of the people and their ways than the other classes men- 
tioned, is opposed to the trade, which he regards as inimical to the 
moral and material welfare of the African. 

So far I have dealt with British Dependencies, but we have 
also to consider how far the policy of France, whose Colonies sur- 
round Sierra Leone and the Gambia and extend to both the east 
and west boundaries of the Gold Coast, may affect us. 

France, like ourselves, has obtained possession of enormous 
areas in West Africa, the shores of which for half a century had 
been deluged with cheap liquor from Europe. 

The European Governments all found the trade in full swing, 
and for revenue purposes and to protect the African have gradually 
raised the duty—France, however, generally lagging behind 
Britain, and so attracting commerce by lower duties. 

A new spirit has, however, arisen across the Channel, and 
France is genuinely alarmed, for the reasons which follow, at the 
spread of alcoholism in her African Colonies. 

M. J. Le Cesne, the president of the West African section of 
the Union Coloniale Francaise, and vice-chairman of the largest 
French firm trading in Africa, has sounded a note of alarm, and 
in an address in Paris delivered during the war stated that the 
abuse of alcohol 


carried in its train deplorable effects: physical degeneration, diminution 
in the birth rate, the spread of tuberculosis, insanity, increase in crime, etc. 
All along the coast from the Kroo to the Ivory Coast not more than one 
birth to eight adults can be reckoned; at Bassam 25 per cent. of the 
natives are consumptive. Similar effects can be verified in Dahomey, 
and in certain circles in Senegal, particularly in the regions where the 
Mussulmans are in the minority. 


One birth per eight adults with an infantile mortality of at 
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least 50 per cent. means ‘ letting in the bush,’ or the desert ; in 
time, the extinction of a race. 

Twenty-four years ago I visited Gaboon, the French colony 
on the equator, and at Sette Camma, which is in the southern 
part of the colony, an old resident informed me that bush cows 
(bos-caffer) and elephants were becoming more plentiful in the 
coast districts. This surprised me, and I said that with the 
influx of trade I would have expected more people and a scarcity 
of big game. He replied that the population was dwindling. A 
few days later I was in the capital of French equatorial Africa, 
and was told that the Mpongwes, the coast tribe, were dying out 
and being replaced by the Mpangwes, a more virile and temperate 
tribe from the interior. It did not strike me then that alcohol was 
one cause of this, but I know now. 

Before the time mentioned I spent several months in Porto 
Novo, the commercial capital of Dahomey. The spirit trade was 
enormous owing to the low duty ; at least 95 per cent. of the trade 


of one big German firm consisted of liquor, so the agent informed . 


me. In the compound of one of the French firms I have seen 200 
puncheons of alcohol, varying in strength from go to 96 degrees— 
that is, practically absolute alcohol, and almost double the strength 
of proof spirit. A very large proportion of the exports were there- 
fore paid for, directly or indirectly, with alcohol. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, in his book The Edge of the Primeval 
Forest, describing his first voyage up the River Ogowe in 1913, 
writes as follows : 


On the banks are the ruins of abandoned huts. ‘ When I came out 
here fifteen years ago,’ said a trader who stood near me, ‘ these places were 
all flourishing villages.’ ‘ And why are they so no longer?’ I asked. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said in a low voice, ‘ L’alcool.’ 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in A Modern Slavery, describing life in 
a mission station in Angola, writes : 


But now the Portuguese have crept up to it with their rum and sugar 
cane plantations. At the top of the hill was a large sweet potato plantation 
for rum ; at the foot of the hill, where a copious stream of water ran, a rum 
factory had been constructed. The hideous main building, gaunt as a 
Yorkshire mill; the whitewashed rows of slave huts; the newly-broken 
fields ; the barrels just beginning to send forth a loathsome stench of the 
new spirit; all were as fresh and vile as civilisation could make them. 
But the whole country is fast degenerating owing torum. ‘ You see no 
fine old men now’ isaconstant saying ; ‘rum kills them off.’ It is making 
the whole people bloated and stupid. Near the coast it is worse, but the 
enormous amount carried into the interior and manufactured in Bihé is 
telling rapidly, and I see no hope of any change so long as rum plantations 
of cane or sweet potato pay better than any others. 


It means depopulation, a reproduction of what civilisation 
and drink have done for aboriginal peoples all over the world. It 
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was an article of faith with many that settled agricultural com- 
munities could survive alongside civilisation ; that the nomadic 
races were those who disappeared, as in North America and Aus- 
tralia. In Tasmania the last descendant of the aborigines died 
forty or fifty years ago; the Australian aboriginal is only kept 
from extermination by segregation ; the Maori, one of the finest 
races that ever existed, is barely preserved by strict prohibition ; 
in the islands of the South Seas drink and new diseases are work- 
ing havoc, and now we find similar results arising in West Africa. 
No wonder that France and Portugal are alarmed ; bush cows and 
elephants are valueless to France if another struggle should arise 
in Europe. 

Why is America dry? It was a question of economics. There 
are forty-four States and six Territories in the Union, and the 
amendment to the Constitution, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in December 1917, was adopted by thirty-six separate 
States within a year. It was not a purely philanthropic measure ; 
it was one quietly and persistently supported by big employers of 
labour and men in big business who knew that prohibition meant 
better work, bigger production, less crime, fewer accidents, and 
increased happiness. 

For West Africa the question is not one for a committee of mer- 
chants or officials, from whom much evidence has already been 
received ; it is one for doctors, political economists, and mis- 
sionaries, who are disinterested, and whose sole concern would be 
the moral, economic, and social development of the African 
races. 

The first step should be to work for concerted action with 
France, Portugal and Spain, and arrange an identical tariff ; 
then come into line with South Africa and raise the duty to 35s. @ 
gallon ; then the ‘ long last mile ’ to prohibition. 


THOMAS WELSH. 
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OUR PUBLIC SECURITY PROBLEM 





‘OPEN a school, and you may close a prison,’ is an old saying 
which educationists are fond of quoting. But fifty years ago, 
when education was made compulsory in England, few could 
have imagined that the educated criminal of to-day would be 
offering a problem far more difficult of solution than the Bill 
Sikes of that period. Neither could many have foreseen that 
education would cause such unrest amongst the masses, adding 
to our troubles in this connection. Again, owing to education, | 
democracy is now so critical that no Government can hope to 
remain in office long enough to carry out all the reforms which it 
may have in view. Our present Prime Minister has, it would 
seem, exceptional opportunities; but who can tell what to- 
morrow may bring forth ?—a slip or two in a speech may scatter 
his enormous majority and force a dissolution. There can be no 
doubt, either, that the Conservative Cabinet has inherited many 
difficult problems, not the least urgent being to find a more 
satisfactory method of dealing with our habituals, both criminals 
and delinquents, aged and youthful. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks appears, however, to be alive to the 
fact, as he has lost no time in appointing a Home Office Com- 
mittee to report and advise on the whole. question. Alas! com- 
mittees are often but limbos of good intentions, and, even sup- 
posing that this particular Committee proves itself an exception, 
what a gigantic task it has before it, that is, if the reference is 
as comprehensive as it must be if any good result is expected. 
For it is as well to remember that the maintenance of public 
security involves the organisation and sound working of both 
the police and prison departments, to say nothing of the justice 
administered by the ‘ great unpaid.’ Again, before any reform in 
our criminal laws can be brought about, that very conservative 
body, the judiciary, has not only to be consulted but persuaded 
that a change is called for. 

Further, there are the vested interests of our many 
philanthropic societies to be considered—societies which our 
traditional policy has created, but which are now nourished and 
kept alive by subsidies which far exceed the contributions of 
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voluntary effort. Knowing of all these official and non-official 
toes liable to be trodden on, can anyone envy the Committee 
its task ? 

In the course of this article I propose to discuss some of the 
questions which will come up for inquiry, and it may be 
asked; What are your credentials ? 

I am in no way connected with any of the departments con- 
cerned, neither have I the privilege of writing ‘ J.P.’ after my 
name; but I can claim to have had forty years’ experience, 
Eastern it is true, of both police and prisons, and reformation 
rather than repression was for years my pet hobby. Last, but 
not least, apart from still an intense interest in the whole subject, 
I have no special axe to grind. I trust, therefore,-that I may be 
given a hearing. 

I have already ventured to deal with the police side of the 
problem elsewhere, and recapitulation can serve no useful pur- 
pose. It will suffice to say that a reorganisation of the Criminal 
Investigation Department was the substance of my proposal. 
We hear a great deal in the Press of the ‘ Great Four,’ but the 
person we should hear more about is ‘ a Greater One’ still to be 
created—what is required being a Director-General of Public 
Security for the whole of England. New Scotland Yard should 
become a Great Scotland Yard with representatives in every 
county and city. It no longer suffices for the local authority to 
requisition for an investigator when required. The motor car has 
revolutionised criminal methods, and the C.I.D. net should now 
be spread over a larger area than the metropolis. We want 
decentralisation, but also a controlling central authority. In 
short, we might with advantage adopt the French séreté organisa- 
tion, which is a national department paid by the Treasury work- 
ing in conjunction with uniformed police paid by the local 
authority. 

In the present article I propose taking as my text the penolo- 
gical principles—Probation, Repression, Reformation, and Pre- 
ventive Detention. These four principles will certainly all be 
discussed not only by the Home Office Committee, but also by 
the International Prison Congress which is shortly to assemble in 
London. 

But it is the Committee, rather than the Congress, which I am 
hoping to influence, as my experience teaches me that, beyond a 
mass of literature to be issued later from Geneva, we can expect 
nothing very tangible to come of this Congress. Doubtless the 
recommendations of the Committee will probably assist the Con- 
gress to come to a unanimous decision even if no action follows. 
For reasons which will appear later I will take each of these 
principles in the order I consider to be best applicable. 
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PROBATION 


We are, I think, all agreed that the large majority of misde- 
meanours (délits in France) which formerly used to be dealt 
with by either fine or imprisonment can now be better disposed 
of by placing the offender on probation. But if this form of 
punishment (it should be looked on as a punishment rather than a 
simple condonation) is to be effective, the probation service requires 
to be placed on quite a different footing to that on which it is 
at present. This service must not be left entirely in the hands of 
philanthropists, as it is second only to the police in its importance. 
The carrying out of an order of probation should be regarded as 
part of a judicial proceeding quite as much as the execution of a 
warrant of imprisonment or the realisation of a fine inflicted. We 
have to thank philanthropists for initiating this form of punish- 
ment, but it has now outgrown the philanthropic stage and 
requires a more elaborate organisation and official control. I am 
aware that a Home Office Committee has a few years back 
reported adversely on the creation of a new ‘ civil service,’ as it 
was termed, but I trust that wiser counsels will now prevail. 
Anyway, I am not in agreement with the conclusions reached by 
the Committee ; I refer especially to the sketchy control exercised 
by the Children’s Branch at the Home Office. 

Nevertheless, subject to certain conditions to be imposed by 
the courts, the liberty of the probationer should not be unduly 
interfered with. The offender must, however, be made to realise 
that he or she has committed an offence and is not going to escape 
scot-free. It is equally important that magistrates should under- 
stand that the Probation Act cannot be altogether ignored or 
abused, as often happens at present. ; 

The proper working of the Act can best be ensured by appoint- 
ing a full-time Government official as a probation officer for each 
court. In country districts where magistrates sit only at intervals 
the same officer will suffice for two or more courts. In addition 
to this officer there should be one or more probation workers in 
each parish, but not necessarily full-time, or even paid, officials. 
In the absence of a philanthropic individual who will undertake 
the task, the local schoolmaster would appear to be a suitable 
person to appoint. 

The local constable should not be utilised, as probation would 
then be associated with supervision by the police—not at all 
desirable. The court probation officer (not the parish officer) 
would be the official the magistrate would look to for reports, and 
he would also be responsible for the compilation of statistics and 
general supervision of probation work in his charge—he, in turn, 
being controlled by a superior officer to be attached to each chief 
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constable’s office, with, say, the rank of a deputy. It is important 
that there should be no friction or jealousy with the police, and 
this connection would seem advisable on this account if for no 
other. This deputy in charge of probation work might be granted 
the power of appeal against a magistrate’s decision irrespective 
of whether the offender had been refused probation without 
reason or been put on probation when another severer punishment 
was thought necessary. 

This would ensure that the probation policy was duly followed 
by the magistrates, by many of whom it has been hitherto ignored 
(vide statistics published by the Departmental Committee). 

The chief constable, under the scheme I suggest, would be 
regarded as the director of the public security unit rather than 
the chief of police, all the probation officials being his subordinates. 
This will prevent friction between the two services and temper 
undue zeal on the part of the probation officers. The court’s pro- 
ceedings should invariably show the report of the probation 
officer, whether written or verbal, much the same as the assessor’s 
views are recorded in India. The police should inform the proba- 
tion officer of cases coming before the court to enable him to be 
ready with his report prior to the sitting of the court. There 
need be no delay, but when necessary the court would grant a 
remand to obtain such report. The expense of this probation 
service will be more than covered by savings in the prisons depart- 
ment. The probation service will also be the agency for pro- 
tection and supervision of young persons released on parole from 
reformatories and schools, or those boarded out. The after-care 
of released prisoners will also fall to its lot. 

For the actual probation supervision it will sometimes be 
advisable to appoint female as well as male officers. But this 
does not necessarily mean extra expense, as when the number of 
persons to be supervised are few, a small allowance for each will 
be all that is required—no fixed salary. 

When probation fails, or when the offence is too grave to 
allow of its adoption, even with first offenders, the question 
arises, Should reformation or repression be the next step ? 


REPRESSION 


Many reformers will tell you that repression is a remnant of 
barbarism, and when imprisonment cannot be avoided reforma- 
tion should be our one and only consideration. Consequently our 
prisons have become hybrid institutions robbed of much of their 
terrors, but which, nevertheless, fail to reform. I admit that 
at one time I too looked on a happy combination of repression 
and reformation as an ideal to work for in our prisons, but I 
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have changed my mind, and have come to the conclusion that 
prisons should be prisons and prisons only. Moreover, I have 
learned from experience that reformation is a very long and 
costly process; further, that mere tinkering at reformation js 
not only useless, but harmful. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that we should have recourse to reformation only after repres. 
sion—the shorter and sharper the better—has been tried and 
failed. 

As I hope to show presently, I yield place to no one in making 
reformative measures, when they are made use of, as thorough 
as it is possible to do; but let repression and reformation be 
applied in their proper places—do not let us spoil both in our 
endeavour to make good prisons (as ours were) into indifferent 
reformatories, as they are now. 

In support of my contention that this is where we fail, I think 
that I cannot do better than ask those interested in prison reform 
to visit any of our large London prisons and see for themselves to 
what lengths this agitation for reformation rather than repression . 
has carried us. 

An inquisitive visitor will learn that we went to great expense 
in constructing our prisons with cellular accommodation through- 
out. We then created a ‘ prison tradition ’ with silence and strict 
discipline its chief features, so much so that the ‘ gloomy portal’ 
became proverbial. For further severity the treadmill and plank 
bed were added. Oakum-picking or making coir mats within the 
cells was the prisoners’ sole occupation, a dark cell with bread 
and water being the incentive to complete the allotted task. But 
no sooner had we completed our buildings and perfected our 
measures, than the wave of reformation arose and struck our 
prison administration with its full force, wrecking all the repressive 
measures which we had so laboriously devised. 

We were told that solitary confinement led to depravity, 
silence to insanity, the treadmill was degrading to the yearning 
for labour which all prisoners possessed, and sleeping on a plank 
bed was brutal ; further, that oakum-picking ruined the sensitive 
touch and spoiled the fingers for use in free life later. 

Reformation without repression became the order of the day. 
The dark punishment cell disappeared with the treadmill, and the 
plank bed was limited to a short period. It became fashionable 
to talk of the ‘remunerative labour.’ But, seeing that prison- 
manufactured articles are refused sale in the open market, an elabo- 
rate credit and debit system with the Post Office and Admiralty 
had to be introduced, and accounts for the menial duties within 
prison walls manipulated to show increase in prisoners’ earnings. 
Cell doors were thrown open during the day and prisoners 
allowed to work in association or in the corridors where they could 
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see and communicate with each other. Finally, when the day’s 
work is ended, to relieve the monotony of a long evening in the 
cells, the prison library provides a literature less austere than the 
Bible and lectures, and concerts are arranged for. I am not 
exaggerating, but it must not be supposed that I am blaming the 
Commissioners ; they have simply been carried off their legs by 
this popular craze as we all have been. 

What we should now endeavour to do is, not to check this 
teformative enthusiasm, but merely to guide it to its proper 
channel, viz., the creation of reformatories for adults. Let us 
then continue to agitate till we have persuaded the judiciary that 
imprisonment does not purge an offence and there is no such thing 
as punishment ‘fitting a crime.’ Punishment is or should be 
regarded solely as a means to the end—prevention. 

With this object in view, let us reserve reformation for other 
institutions and reintroduce many, if not all, of the repressive 
measures which we have discarded. Never! I can hear some 
exclaim, and I fully realise that to persuade others will be no 
easy task, such a hold has reformation obtained on our imagina- 
tin. But I must ask those who disagree with my suggestion to 
bear with me to the end, and they may be convinced that after 
all there is method in my madness. 

Let us then commence by re-defining ‘imprisonment’ as 
confinement in a solitary cell for a period of not less than one 
month and not exceeding one year; the Courts being at the same 
time advised that one month’s imprisonment under the new 
system should be regarded as equivalent to three months’ under 
the conditions which exist to-day. It follows, therefore, that 
incases in which to-day the Courts are inflicting less than three 
months’ imprisonment a fine or placing the offender on proba- 
tion will have to be substituted as a punishment. At the same 
time many offenders, less deserving, will certainly not get off 
more lightly than they do now, and we shall no longer hear of 
short terms of imprisonment being gibed at by old lags as ‘a 
wash and brush-up.’ 

But there must be no half-measures—the solitary confine- 
ment must be made as repressive as human nature can make it. 
For instance, all industries outside the four walls of the cell 
should cease. There must be no instruction in crafts, though a 
craftsman-prisoner may be allowed to follow his calling should 
space permit within the cell, and should the prison administration 
benefit thereby. For the non-craftsman oakum-picking or making 
coir matting should be the occupation, tasked as of yore. Exer- 
cise should take the form of shot drill, and on wet days the tread- 
mill (a real flourmill, with electric power to assist if necessary). 
The cooking should be performed by an officer of the prison, with 
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the assistance of a few penal servitude convicts nearing the com- 
pletion of their sentence and specially selected for the purpose on 
account of good conduct, the prisoners performing the other 
menial duties in turn; but when so employed, or when outside 
the cells for any other purpose, they should wear a cowl to pre- 
vent as far as possible recognition and communication. Corre- 
spondence should be limited to one letter sent and received every 
three months. Diets should be all reduced: this régime should 
be modified only by order of the medical officer ; but there should 
be no pandering as of yore. Should the offender be reconvicted 
for a similar offence (scheduled) the period of imprisonment 
should be doubled and trebled for the second and third convic- 
tion respectively. But when by such automatic increase one 
year was exceeded, no further imprisonment need be inflicted, 
but the court might exercise the option of sending the offenders 
(a) to penal servitude, (6) to a reformatory for adults, (c) or to 
a home, as will hereafter be described. 

Presuming that the probation provisions of the Act are - 
liberally and intelligently made use of, it is contended that this 
graduated system of punishment will go a long way to stop 
delinquency, and the prison population will probably be reduced 
one half. We cannot send all our delinquents to a mental hospital, 
to be diagnosed by an expert, prior to inflicting punishment ; but 
we can, by sifting in the manner suggested, eventually separate 
the sheep from the goats, or, shall we say, those who are possible 
of reformation from those who are not. 

We have now done with the delinquents (except for reforma- 
tory treatment, which I will discuss later), and the punishment 
of the more heinous offenders remains for consideration. But 
before dealing with these criminals let me once more pay a 
visit of inspection, and this time to a penal servitude establish- 
ment. 

The first thing that will strike me is the similarity which penal 
servitude bears to ordinary imprisonment. There are minor 
differences, but the casual visitor, unless told, would be unable to 
distinguish whether he was inspecting convicts or prisoners, so 
much have the two punishments in common. The intelligent 
observer must surely ask himself the question, is this as it should 
be, seeing that penal servitude, as its name implies, was ordained 
as a very heavy punishment to take the place of transportation? 

The original idea was that labour of the hardest description 
should be performed during the whole period, and for this purpose 
Portland and Dartmoor were selected as the most suitable sites ; 
the one for quarrying stone, the other on account of labour on 
land reclamation being available. 

At Dartmoor farming operations now occupy the time of a 
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large number of convicts, and Portland has become a Borstal 
institution, for which it is quite unfitted, if I may be allowed to 
say SO. 

f admit that keeping convicts quarrying stone or on heavy 
reclamation work for the full period of their sentence is hardly a 
practical proposition. There must be stages even with penal 
servitude, but I maintain that the first stage should invariably be 
of the severest labour obtainable. For this purpose we cannot do 
better than reopen Portland as a convict establishment and 
employ as many convicts as possible on quarrying stone, at all 
events for the first stage or say one-third of their sentence irre- 
spective of the full period. When physically fit every convict 
should go to Portland for his first stage, being transferred later to 
the shops or other establishments where the labour obtainable is 
lesssevere. Further, I would stamp penal servitude with some dis- 
tinguishing feature and make leg-irons for al/ that feature. These 
irons might be heavy, medium or light, according to the stage. 

To ensure that all the convicts suffered the same punishment 
the medical officer could recommend irons of a lighter description 
for the less robust, but leg-irons of a kind should be worn by all 
for the full period of their sentence. I am quite prepared for this 
proposal to raise a storm of indignation, and I shall probably 
be told that it could only emanate from one with an Eastern 
experience, though I know not why we should treat our con- 
victs more brutally in the East than in the West. As im the 
case of imprisonment, we may shorten the period of penal servi- 
tude, but whilst it lasts we must make it as repressive as we can, 
or rather as the medical officers will allow us. 

I suggest that, with the exception of a life (twenty years) 
sentence, when capital punishment is commuted, penal servitude 
should be never less than three nor more than nine years. For 
repeated offences I would follow the doubling and trebling system 
which I have recommended for imprisonment. 

But with a nine years’ limit. This would mean that penal 
servitude could not be inflicted more than three times. But will 
anyone argue that after three periods (three, six, and then nine 
years) of penal servitude a further dose is of any use ? A convict 
who has spent eighteen years of his life in penal servitude, as the 
third offence will necessitate, should be regarded as immune from 
that punishment, how I will show later. But, taking into con- 
sideration the age of the offender and other circumstances, I 
would leave it optional with the court to sentence an offender in 
lieu of penal servitude to (a) an adults’ reformatory, (b) a home 
for incorrigibles. This would give the young and less hardened 
offender a further chance, and the old offender would be provided 
for, more leniently perhaps, but for an indeterminate period. 
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It might also be left to the court’s discretion whether in the 
case of a first offender the first stage of penal servitude should be 
undergone before transfer to a reformatory. There should be no 
such option for the habitual, no matter whether a criminal or a 
delinquent ; the first stage of penal servitude should be obligatory, 
For the more hardened for whom a ‘home’ sentence was the 
punishment indicated the penal servitude stage would appear 
unnecessary before being finally put away indefinitely. 

Further, I would give the educated convict, unaccustomed 
to hard physical labour, as also to the less robust who might be 
declared incapable of the first stage of penal servitude, the option 
of completing the first stage in solitary confinement under the 
conditions suggested for imprisonment—this period to count as 
double as regards the stage, but not as regards the full period of 
the sentence. 

But these are details for the prison regulations rather than an 
Act of Parliament ; all that is required is to get the provisions of 
the Prevention of Crimes Act extended so as to include all mis- 
demeanours, or at all events such as might be scheduled. What 
we have to put a stop to is our habituals spending their lives in 
and out of our various penal establishments. 


REFORMATION 


With penal servitude repressive measures cease, and we get 
to the reformative methods, a far more congenial subject. But 
before discussing these methods I would draw special attention 
to the heavy expenditure which reformation entails. From the 
published statistics we learn that a boy at a training school costs 
roughly 7o/. per annum, at a Borstal institution about double 
that amount ; and at Camp Hill, the one adults’ reformatory so 
far, not less than 225/. is required for each inmate. 

This alone should make one reflect before recommending com- 
mittal to reformatories (juvenile or adult). Moreover, there is 
another side of the question which has influenced me not a little 
in my proposal. There is now little or no stigma attached toa 
training school or reformatory, and in many respects the educa- 
tion at these institutions is superior to that which a board school 
offers. It surely must be, therefore, a great temptation to 
struggling parents to tell their offspring to qualify for those 
schools where education, food, and clothing are all to be had 
gratis ? 

Zealous philanthropists intent only on ‘ saving a brand from 
the burning ’ seldom stop to inquire what effect their action may 
have on others, neither does the cost to the community trouble 
them much. They point triumphantly to the ‘ successes’ these 
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institutions publish, and the larger number of ‘ first offenders ’ 
there are the better are they pleased. They should reflect, as 
some of us do, how many of these ‘ first offenders’ could have 
been saved by less expensive methods. At least 50 per cent., I 
calculate. But we will suppose that these other methods have 
failed and we have a young person to reform. Where should he 
or she be sent ? 

In this selection the court has little choice, as it depends on 
what the offence may be, whether the committal is to a training 
school or to a reformatory. This, to my mind, is a mistake; the 
child’s age should be our guide rather than the offence committed. 
A child of less than a certain age is an irresponsible being more or 
less, and it should matter little whether he or she was caught 
sleeping out, picking pockets, or stealing apples. 

It does matter, though, whether hulking youths are asso- 
ciated in the school with others much younger. What we require 
are junior and senior training schools to which these young delin- 
quents can be sent. No child of more than thirteen and a half 
should be ever committed to a junior school, and when that age 
is reached by a child already committed the said child should be 
forthwith transferred to a senior training school. Were some such 
system adopted, existing reformatories might be renamed senior 
training schools. The training at these schools is a detail, but 
obviously the junior schools should devote more time to mental 
training and the senior schools to crafts. But this would be a 
matter for the educational department under which these schools 
should be placed. Moreover, seeing the cost of these establish- 
ments, no first offender should be committed to either the one or 
the other. Probation at home, whipping, boarding out in new 
surroundings, should all be tried in turn, and only the incorrigibly 
naughty—I will not say wicked—children should be committed 
for a period of years to a training school. The period spent at a 
training school should be indeterminate, but the committal 
should be for not less than three nor more than five years. No 
child should be recommitted to a training school for an offence 
committed after release. But absence without leave from a 
training school should cancel any period already passed at the 
school, and permit of a child on rearrest being retained for the full 
period as originally sentenced, should it be thought advisable. It 
isa moot point whether a child after completion of a full course at 
a training school should be subjected to a Borstal training later if 
again convicted. Personally, I consider that it would be a useless 
expense, and repression should then be regarded as the only 
course to follow. 

Young persons of a maturer age now known as ‘ Borstals’ 
should be dealt with in special institutions much as at present. 
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But following the precedent which I have suggested for the 
treatment of children, these Borstal establishments should be 
reserved for other than first offenders. Probation, failing repres. 
sion, should be had recourse to for a short period before committal 
to a Borstal institution. For this purpose I would create a Borstal 
prison in London to which young persons from all over the 
country should be sent. With the exception of the shot drill and 
treadmill I would make the conditions of this Borstal prison 
similar to the conditions I have suggested for ordinary imprison- 
ment, solitary confinement being the special feature. 

But several hours of each day should be spent by the officials 
in the instruction of these young persons, not so much with the 
idea of their learning anything as to ascertain the mental capacity 
and characteristics of each. 

On arrival at the Borstal prison a special dossier should be 
opened for each of the young offenders in which their previous 
history, acquirements, characteristics, etc., should all be recorded, 
reports being called for from the probation service when these. 
reports ‘did not already exist. Finally, when released a short 
history of each young offender should be compiled and returned 
to the probation service for file should the said offender be 
reconvicted. By this means there should be ample information 
available when on reconviction later (should there be a recon- 
viction) the Court had to decide whether the young offender was 
a suitable subject for reformatory treatment in a Borstal institu- 
tion. I attach great importance to this imprisonment, both asa 
repressive measure and as enabling the prison authorities to 
complete any information already available from the probation 
service. Needless to say, all the officials of this Borstal prison 
should be carefully selected, and the medical officer should bea 
mental expert. It is contended that by this means only those 
who are suitable subjects for reform—I mean mentally—will be 
eventually sent to a Borstal establishment. Some will probably 
be recommended for removal to homes for the weak-minded, 
Exceptional depravity should not be regarded as a reason for 
refusal to recommend for reformatory treatment, but time and 
accommodation would not be wasted on hopelessly irresponsible 
beings, who would be provided for elsewhere. Moreover, in the 
event of repression in the Borstal prison proving successful with 
first offenders, the expense at a Borstal reformatory for a long 
period would have been saved. 

This Borstal prison will also be available for unruly children 
on whom the training schools have made no lasting impression, 
and some there most certainly will be. But youthful offenders, 
whether children or ‘ Borstals,’ should never be committed to a 
regular prison. 
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Camp Hill already exists for the habitual criminal, but we 
have, as already stated, made no provision for the habitual 
delinquent. Again, there are the younger convicts who may be 
sent to a reformatory (see proposal above) after the first stage of 

servitude ; I doubt whether it will be a sound policy to allow 

the latter to associate in the same establishment with habituals of 
either class. But this is a matter for the Commissioners, and there 
need only be one adult reformatory in the eyes of the law. Asso- 
ciation in ‘Homes’ will not matter, as incorrigibles will not con- 
taminate each other, whether they be delinquents or criminals. 

Adult reformatories should be run very much on the lines of 
existing Borstal institutes, but in both a weekly wage and a 
canteen should be an important feature. In fact, I would rely 
on this weekly wage and other privileges, which could be with- 
drawn, as the best means of maintaining order ; also as an induce- 
ment to benefit by the instruction given, both mental and manual. 
But the weekly wage must be a real wage, not, as at present, a 
small gratuity on release. One half of this wage (to be paid in 
tokens, not coins of the realm) might be regarded as pocket-money 
for the purchase of small luxuries from the canteen, the remaining 
half to be banked till the inmate is discharged. 

The reformatory for delinquents will require, I fear, a penal 
section, the unruly inmates being treated with more severity and 
few privileges, but instruction to continue nevertheless. These 
inmates should be made to realise that the reformatory meant the 
discipline of a prison, or the comparatively free life of a school, and 
their conduct would decide the matter. In no case, however, 
should an inmate be sent back to a prison for delinquencies in the 
reformatory, but a convict might be returned to penal servitude 
to complete the unexpired portion of the sentence should he or 
she prove to be an unsuitable subject. 

Before closing the reformation chapter I will summarise my 
suggestions. 

Reformative institutions should include : 

(t) Junior training schools for children of thirteen and a half 
years and less. 

(2) Senior training schools for youthful offenders from 
thirteen and a half to eighteen years (the said offenders 
not to be retained after eighteen years of age). 

(3) Borstal for young persons from seventeen to twenty-one 
years of age. 

(4) Reformatories for adults. 

The latter to be classified (a) for first offenders, criminals; 
() habitual delinquents. 

The committals to all these institutions to be never for less 
than three or more than five years. 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 582 Q 
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PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


Finally, there is the question of ‘Homes.’ We must not con- 
fuse ‘homes’ with reformatories, as we do now at Camp Hill, 
A home should be legally recognised as an asylum for incorrigibles, 
and the committals should be ‘ during His Majesty’s pleasure,’ as 
when committing to a criminal lunatic asylum. Moreover, in our 
treatment the asylum methods should be followed ; there should 
be no further attempt to reform by either repression or reforma- 
tion. The offender should be recognised as outside the Criminal 
Law for all offences which he or she might be guilty of hereafter, 
short, say, of murder. In primitive societies the incorrigible dis- 
appears. Civilisation does not permit of this; so I suggest that 
we should simply remove the offender, not from the face of the 
earth, but from our midst. My definition of an incorrigible as 
set forth above may be unacceptable, but that is a detail as long 
as habituals of either class are not repeatedly sent to either prisons 
or penal servitude. We must define these incorrigibles, both 
criminals and delinquents, for whom the punishment is a home 
for an indeterminate period. Unless I am mistaken, the judges 
will be the most difficult to persuade that the reforms indicated 
are desirable, especially the automatic increase suggested for the 
second and third convictions, as it will be regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the Court’s prerogative. 

Cotes PAsHa, 





THE FISHING INDUSTRY AND THE NATION 


On the passing of those who have played distinguished or 
influential parts in the national life it is customary for their 
memory to be paid at least the tribute of an obituary notice. 

Unfortunately, however, the same practice does not prevail 
in the case of institutions or similar inanimate organisations, even 
though of paramount importance; these are too often allowed 
to disappear ‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.’ 

An instance of this may be found in the recent demise of 
the Association of British Fisheries, which was formed some 
two years ago to assist and promote the interests of an industry 
that has played no insignificant part in our rough island 
story, and has aided to no small degree in the creation and 
maintenance of our sea power and of our naval and mercantile 
marine. 

In May 1923, Ministers of the Crown, Privy Councillors, peers, 
members of Parliament, heads of Government departments, 
eminent men of science and men prominent in the commercial 
world, as well as those directly connected with every aspect of 
the fishing industry, assembled in the historic Fishmongers’ Hall, 
by London Bridge, to launch, with due éclat and high hopes, an 
association which should represent every interest connected with, 
and bring renewed prosperity to, this great industry. 

That the Press clearly recognised the national importance of 
the event is shown by the number of commendatory articles and 
newspaper reports appearing at the time. Two years later, 
however, viz., in May 1925, the Association by its own decision. 
came to an untimely end without the newspapers which had 
devoted columns to its birth sparing even the space of a short 
paragraph to record its death. 

This omission was the more remarkable because the death of 
the Association, as is shown by the official report explaining its 
dissolution, was distinctly a case of suicide, and cases of suicide do 
not usually escape the notice of the Press ! 

In the circumstances it may be worth while to examine, 
as a coroner’s inquest might do, the causes underlying the 
disappearance of the Association, which in their turn may throw 
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some light on the needs and requirements of the fishermen and of 
their calling. 

Now what were the reasons that made the establishment of 
an Association of British Fisheries seem desirable in the first 
instance? Its main objects, as stated by the Chairman, the late 
Mr. James A. Robertson, were as follows : 


To be a centre at which a policy for the fisheries will be determined ; 
to provide an advisory committee that will be consulted by the Govern. 
ment in matters affecting the fisheries ; to bring unity and order into fishery 
organisations ; to promote education and research work in fishery 
problems ; to encourage invention ; to promote the increased production 
and better distribution of fish in a fresh state to the community ; to bring 
knowledge to the public of the food value of fish, and the best method of 
cooking and serving ; and to encourage and assist fishing as a sport. 


These are all objects so laudable that it is small wonder they 
met with such general approval, and that the Association formed 
for such purposes should have been launched under distinguished 
auspices. But just because of the importance and laudability of 
its objects, it is the more lamentable that the Association should 
after so short a space of time have come to naught. 

At first glance the average man in the street may not feel 
much concerned ; he may think it is a matter primarily affecting 
fishermen and fishmongers. He may not realise that it is one in 
which he himself is directly concerned, or that the position of the 
fishing industry is, for many reasons, of vital importance to the 
very existence of this country and of the Empire. 

Catch phrases regarding Britannia ruling the waves and being 
mistress of the seas are familiar to everyone. That the British 
Empire depends upon sea power is known to all, but it is perhaps 
not so generally known what exactly constitutes sea power. ‘ The 
trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the world,’ wrote a French 
author shortly after the victory of Trafalgar had exemplified the 
Themistoclean axiom that he who commands the sea is master 
of the situation. In the present day sea power implies air power. 
That air power is now essential to sea power may be freely recog- 
nised without going on to discuss whether or how far the former 
may in course of time supersede the latter. Air power is, however, 
only a recent and single element of sea power. A feeding fleet 
as well as a fighting fleet and a productive national maritime 
population, of which the sea fisheries are the nurseries, have 
always been so necessary to sea power that for centuries the 
fishermen have been the backbone of our naval supremacy. 
Visitors to the seaside, contrasting the smart appearance of men 
of the Royal Navy with that of the rough and unkempt-looking 
fishermen, may be inclined to forget that the latter are identically 
the same class and type as the former, but in the raw and un- 
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disciplined state. The fisheries may be called, in fact, Neptune’s 
nurseries, the value of which to a country so essentially maritime 
as ours should be obvious to all. But, as The Times pointed out 
recently, few people realise how great a part the fishing industry 
has played in the development of maritime power in the case of 
all countries possessing a sea-coast. Instances from antiquity, 
such as Tyre and Sidon and ancient Greece, might have been cited 
by the writer, who went on to say: 


It was the discovery of the new method of curing herrings about the 
time of the Reformation that enabled the Dutch to exploit the Continental 
markets and lay the foundations of their former great position as a naval 
Power ; and the revival of the British fishing industry led in turn to the 
production of that hardy race of seamen which gave Great Britain its 
supremacy on the seas and laid the foundations of its unrivalled Empire. 
We have it on the authority of Admiral Jellicoe that during the Great War 
but for the trawlers the Grand Fleet could not have existed. 


Admiral Beatty and other naval officers of the highest distinc- 
tion might have been quoted to like effect, as well as the Ministry 
of Fisheries’ official report on the part played by the fishermen 
in the war, thus justifying the prediction made forty years 


_ before by Queen Victoria’s son, the late Duke of Edinburgh, who 


pointed out that it was our fishermen who defeated the great 
Spanish Armada, and prophesied that they would be equally 
valuable in the event of another such menace. 

The splendid qualities of the fishermen and the debt we owe 
to them may be well known to some, but I cannot believe they 
are common knowledge, otherwise there would not have been so 
much public amazement at the skill and heroism they displayed 
during the war. 

‘Security is more important than opulence,’ said Adam Smith, 
the father of Free Trade, in approving the Protectionist navigation 
laws. For this reason I make no apology for having given 
precedence to the question of national defence in attempting to 
demonstrate what the fishing industry means to the nation. But 
there are, of course, many other points of view the importance 
of which can scarcely be exaggerated. 

For instance, one might mention the lifeboats, which have 
rendered such inestimable service to mankind, and which are 
manned entirely or mainly by fishermen, many of them men well 
past the prime of life. By their heroism, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice these men have, of course, gained the admiration not 
only of this country, but of the entire world. At the same time, 
these are but occasional, and not regular, services. In their daily 
lives, however, in the pursuit of their ordinary employment, 
fishermen regularly run risks as great, though not as spectacular, 
as those by which admiring crowds have been thrilled in watching 
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heroic rescues from shipwreck and other perils of the sea. Not 
only hardship, but very real danger, do these men light-heartedly 
incur daily and nightly in following their ordinary vocation, and 
for their arduous work they receive too often but a meagre and 
inadequate reward. 

Apart, however, from sentimental considerations, there is the 
purely business aspect of the fisheries. At the present time there 
are nearly 15,000 fishing vessels engaged round our coasts, the 
value of which, with their gear, would certainly be well over 
15,000,000/. The wages bill for the men employed on these boats 
amounts in round figures to another 12,000,000/. In addition 
there is, of course, the enormous value of the subsidiary works on 
shore—engineering and ice-making plants, and so forth. How 
many people realise, for instance, that over a million persons in 
this country are directly dependent on the fishing industry for a 
livelihood, that the requirements of that industry provide work 
for 9000 coal miners six days a week all the year round, or that 
10,000 railwaymen are dependent on its needs for their employ-. 
ment ? Yet, in spite of the enormous amount of capital invested 
and the number of persons engaged in it, the fishing industry is in 
many respects more a gamble than a stable business. A boat 
may easily lose a thousand pounds’ worth of gear in a single 
night ; for no apparent reason, the quality and quantity of the 
fish caught may altogether change ; prices and profits fluctuate 
to a degree that does not apply in most other industries ; and all 
the time, in fair weather and foul, the fishermen have to carry on 
amid every kind of difficulty and danger. 

At the present time, when unemployment is a problem that 
appals every serious-minded observer, it is no small thing that 
an industry should be permitted to decline which, apart from the 
fishermen themselves, provides so much employment for ship- 
builders, net-makers, and engineers, as well as for fish merchants, 
salesmen, buyers, curers, fishmongers, hawkers, fish friers, and so 
forth. 

In addition to all this, the industry gives, of course, a welcome, 
valuable, and wholesome contribution to our food supply, of which 
we could easily make a great deal more use than we do. It has 
been estimated by a well-known authority that the home con- 
sumption of fish works out at about 40 Ib. per head of the popula- 
tion per annum. As children too young to be fed on fish form a 
substantial part of this population, it means that about a pound 
of fish per week is eaten by every adult in this country. Now if 
it is correct, as has been stated, that 2 Ib. per week for each adult 
represents the average consumption of meat, it would appear that 
people generally only eat about half as much fish as meat. And 
this is not the whole of the story, because we have it on the 
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authority of Mr. H. G. Maurice, the permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Fisheries and a most distinguished authority on all 
fishery questions, that the greater proportion of the fish consumed 
in this country is not even supplied by our own fishermen. 


We have [he says] a canning industry of our own, but for the most 
we export the fish we ourselves can and import the canned fish we 

eat, We can principally herrings ; we eat principally from tins—salmon 
and sardines. Such is the perversity of the British consumer, who prefers 
the exotic mediocrity of imported salmon to the native excellence of home- 


canned herrings. 


Possibly the working man’s wife, who is the largest purchaser, 
would tell you that salmon is not only a luxury compared to 
herring, but is more filling at the price. Moreover, being already 
cooked, it saves her time and trouble, which is naturally a con- 
sideration. 

At the Fisheries Exhibition held some little time back at the 
Agricultural Hall various appetising methods of cooking fish 
were demonstrated, but with how much success so far as the public 
is concerned I do not know. At any rate, it must be admitted 
that fish as cooked and served in most British households is not 
a particularly dainty dish, and this no doubt accounts in large 
measure for the fact that its consumption is so low compared with 
the supply available. 

To quote Mr. Maurice again : 

If there were a demand for it at an adequate price, and if the means 
of distributing greater quantities to all potential customers existed, we 
could produce more fish, and in doing so we should, without depletion of 
our internal resources, be substituting an article of home production for 
a commodity imported from abroad, For although the greater part of 
our fish supply is taken beyond the limits of these islands, and fish must 
be regarded as in some sense an import, yet, seeing that it is not paid for 
abroad, it can justly be regarded as food of home production. 


Mr. A. M. Samuel, the present Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Overseas Trade Department, in his fascinating book on the 
herring, quotes with approval the admonition of James I. to 
his courtiers: ‘ Eat fish, gentlemen ; eat fish.’ But how far these 
gentlemen obeyed the royal command of ‘the wisest fool in 
Christendom ’ history does not relate. Mr. Samuel then goes on 
to state, in reference to the point I was making above, that— 

In the Middle Ages the ways of cooking the herring were infinitely more 
various and appetising than they are to-day. Cooks do not think him 
worth the trouble of variety, yet no creature living better repays care in 
the cooking. 


This may seem a trivial matter, but in the effects that flow 


from it it is all-important. On the cooking of fish largely depends 
the consumption of fish ; on the consumption of fish depends the 
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demand for it, and on the demand depends the prosperity of the 
fishing industry ; on this in turn depend the maintenance of our 
naval forces and the consequent safety of our Empire. 

Isaac Taylor, the ‘ historian of enthusiasm,’ when writing on 
the subject of wheat, says : 


It was this [i.e., wheat] that built Nineveh and Babylon ; it was this 
that carried conquest to the Far East and to the Far West, and this that 
governed Rome when Rome governed the world. Wheat is the power that 
sways the world, and there might therefore be meaning in the epigrammatic 
utterance that the sceptre of worldly dominion is a straw. 


Equally it might be suggested with some show of reason that 
Neptune’s trident is really the cook’s saucepan, for, as has been 
well said : 


You may live without science or music or art, 
You may live without conscience and live without heart, 
You may live without friends, you may live without books, 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 


Mr. Samuel also points out the important part played in” 


history by the herring, and reminds us of the truth underlying the 
old dictum that Amsterdam was built on herring bones! Asa 
French writer said : ‘ The herring is one of those productions the 
use of which decides the destinies of empires.’ 

The historical influence of the herring is shown, for instance, 
in the formation of the great Hansa League, which so largely 
depended upon the herring trade, the famous ship money claim 
of Charles I., Cromwell’s war with the Dutch, the navigation 
laws, as well as in the creation of our mercantile marine and 
overseas Empire. 

This being the case, what is the position of the fishing industry 
to-day, and what is being done to foster its prosperity ? That it 
is passing through a period of depression can hardly be denied, 
due to the loss of important Continental markets, such as Russia, 
increasing competition from other countries, which are taking 
great pains to develop their fishing fleets, high tariff walls, and 
depreciated exchanges. In addition to these factors, there are 
other causes of a more domestic character, such as the high price 
of coal, the incidence of transport charges, and so forth, which 
also have their effect. In the House of Commons there is an 
active and enthusiastic Fisheries Committee, whose purpose it is 
to keep to the forefront the interests of the industry and to induce 
Government action whenever such action may seem either helpful 
or desirable. A few months ago the House debated at some 
length the position of the fishing industry on a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. G. J. C. Harrison, M.P. for Bodmin, with the 
following wording : 
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'. That this House views with grave concern the present state of the 


fishing industry of Great Britain, and that in the interests of the Navy, 
the merchant service, and the food supply of this country, the industry 
should receive every possible assistance from the Government. 


This proposition was not disputed by the Government or by 
the House, and, indeed, the motion was carried without a 
dissentient voice, but whether anything can or will be done it is 
difficult to say. Points upon which special emphasis was laid 
during the debate were that 6000 fewer men are engaged in the 
fishing industry to-day than before the war; that the total 
landings of wet fish were only 71 per cent. of the amount landed 
in 1913; that fish as a national diet was slowly but steadily 
declining ; that more fish is needed at a price that will compete 
with meat and bring it within the reach of the masses; that 
reduced cost of production and distribution is therefore essential ; 
that foreign competition, especially German, is becoming in- 
creasingly serious ; that Government. boats harry British fisher- 
men instead of bringing offending foreigners to book; that 
co-operative buying and selling might relieve the situation, if 
properly handled ; that there is much scope for improvement of 


harbours and for increased research work; that wireless in 


fishing fleets might be of great value in conveying information as 
to weather and markets ; and that the Government might assist 
in popularising the use of fish by putting before the public the 
great benefit of a fish diet. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (the Right Hon. Edward Wood) made a sympathetic 
reply, and promised to give careful consideration to all these 
matters; but when all is said and done, the solution of the 
problem does not rest with the Government, but with the public. 
It is the man in the street who must be made to realise the vital 
importance of the fishing industry, and how necessary it is for an 
enlightened public opinion to insist that no stone is left unturned 
by Government, private enterprise, and individual citizens to 
promote the welfare of an industry and a class of men so valuable 
and so essential to the production of food and to the existence of 
the nation as a sea Power. 


GERVAIS RENTOUL. 
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BREAD 


BREAD is by far the most important item in the national bill of fare, 
It supplies rather more than one-fourth, or if flour is included, 
one-third, of what may be called the motive power of the nation, 
The importance of a good and cheap supply of bread for the 
population is so great that it looms large in politics, especially at 
election times. It has recently occupied much of the time of a 
Departmental Committee and a Royal Commission, and is now 
under examination by a body of scientific experts. A subject of 
such national interest and importance has naturally suffered from 
much wild writing and wilder talk, and the time is perhaps ripe 
for a plain statement of some of the more important facts. 

Bread is made from flour. Flour in turn is prepared from wheat 
by the process of milling, and converted into bread by the process 
of baking. Since most of the points under discussion have arisen 
from modern changes in milling and baking, a short survey of 
these changes will help to define the situation. 

Before the year 1870 or thereabouts home-grown wheat 
formed the basis of the nation’s bread supply. This was milled 
by grinding between millstones. The bran was sifted out from the 
flour, and nobody worried about the colour or texture of the 
bread. If the harvest was bad, the bread was bad; if the harvest 
was good, the bread was better. Such as it was, it was accepted 
because there was no alternative. 

Soon after 1870, however, millers in Hungary began to use 
steel rollers instead of millstones, because the rollers were better 
adapted to deal with the very hard wheat grown in that country. 
The practice very soon spread to America, where hard wheats are 
also grown. With the rapid development of wheat-growing in 
that country and the great improvements in milling machinery 
which followed the introduction of steel rollers, America soon 
began to export flour. 

Bad harvests and falling wheat prices from 1872 onwards 
caused a shrinkage in the area of land devoted to wheat-growing 
in the United Kingdom, and American roller-mill flour began to 
arrive in increasing quantities. Owing to the bad harvests after 
1872, home-grown stone-milled flour was bad, and the imported 
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roller-mill flour, being of uniformly good quality, at once caught the 
public taste, especially in the big industrial towns. To save 
themselves, the home millers raised new capital, installed roller- 
milling machinery, and bought foreign wheat in increasing propor- 
tion to mix with the rapidly diminishing supply of home-grown 
wheat, and the use of roller-milled flour became general. Thus 
there came about between 1870 and 1890 what amounted to a 
revolution in the production of flour for bread-making. Before 
1870 the national bread supply was made from home-grown wheat 
ground in country mills between millstones. Since 1890 the wheat 
supply has been largely imported, and is ground in roller mills 
situated for the most part near the larger seaports where the wheat 
islanded. There are still country mills in existence, but the bulk 
of the wheat is milled at the ports, the mills being owned for the 
most part by a few very large and influential corporations. 

This revolution in milling was naturally accompanied by a 
change in the character of the bread it produced. Bread before 
1870 was not white, since millstones could not grind the inside 
parts of the grain without grinding also the husk. Sifting, there- 
fore, only removed the coarser particles of husk or bran. The 

- fer particles were left in the flour, and they naturally discoloured 
the bread. But perhaps the most unpopular characteristic of such 
bread was its great variation with harvesting conditions, and 
this was accentuated by varying treatment in the household, for 
much bread before 1870 was home-made. Contrasting sharply 
with the dark colour and varying character of bread before 1870, 
bread made from roller-milled flour is white, because rollers 
separate the flour without much tearing of the husk, and very 
uniform in character, because the modern miller adjusts his blend 
of foreign and home-grown wheats so as to ensure uniformity in 
his product. It was this whiteness and uniformity of product 
which captured the public taste and made the practice of roller 
milling general. 

From time to time since the use of bread made from roller- 
milled flour became general there have arisen enthusiastic bands 
of so-called food reformers who have attempted to set back the 
clock by persuading, or even compelling, the population to eat 
wholemeal bread, or standard bread, or some other kind of bread 
resembling the old home-made bread of the stone-milling days of 
fifty years ago. Every new idea of nutritional physiology has 
formed the basis of a new bread reform campaign. So far there 
has been no widespread return to stone-ground flour. It was 
estimated by a well-known authority that at the height of the 
standard bread campaign which followed the discovery of vita- 
mines the consumption of standard bread did not reach 7 per cent. 
of the total consumption. In spite of this, the subject is worth 
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serious consideration. Is it true that modern white bread isa 
worse food than bread made from stone-ground flour? Is it true 
that the modern practices of ‘ improving ’ and bleaching flour in 
order to make it ‘stronger’ and whiter are dangers to public 
health ? Would the working power of the nation and the health 
of its children be improved by the general consumption of a less 
refined bread ? It is difficult to answer all such questions shortly 
and definitely. The easier course is to set out as many facts as 
are known and leave the public to draw their own conclusions, 

When it reaches the mill wheat is first cleaned to free it from 
such impurities as soil and weed seeds. It is then blended in 
suitable proportions with the intention of making a mixture 
which will yield a flour of uniform baking quality. Whilst these 
processes are in operation it is also moistened or dried, or both 
alternately, with the object of making the interior of the grain 
as brittle and the husk as tough as may be, so that when passed 
between the rollers the inside may be powdered as completely as 
possible with the least tearing of the husk. This process is known 
as ‘ conditioning,’ and usually results in the wheat entering the mill 
proper with a content of about 16 per cent. of water. 

The first pair of rollers between which the wheat passes are 
fluted or ribbed. They revolve in opposite directions and at 
different speeds, so that as the grains are drawn between them 
they are torn open. The rollers are set rather wide apart, so that 
the effect they produce is almost entirely confined to this tearing 
process. But little flour results from this first operation, and this 
little is discoloured by the dirt lurking in the groove between the 
two halves of the grain which escaped the cleaning process. This 
flour, known in America by the somewhat opprobrious name of 
‘red dog,’ is at once sifted out and reserved for mixing with the 
offals. The remainder of the crushed wheat, known technically 
as ‘ stock,’ is now passed between a pair of smooth rollers set 
closer together, and revolving at equal speeds, so as to crush 
the broken grains without tearing the husk. A considerable 
proportion of flour results, which is at once sifted out and forms 
the very highest grade of white flour, known as ‘ patents.’ This is 
sometimes sold separately at a high price, sometimes used for 
mixing with less refined flours for the production of ‘ households,’ 
or other blended flours. 

The stock left after sifting out the ‘ patents’ is subsequently 
passed in turn through fluted or ‘ break ’ rollers, sifting appliances 
and smooth or reduction rollers, each successive break or reduction 
being effected by pairs of rollers set nearer together. Between each 
break and reduction the flour formed is at once sifted out, so that 
it is not subjected to any more grinding than is necessary to 
separate it from the husk. The resulting flours are sold, sometimes 
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separately, sometimes mixed or blended, to form standard 
brands. In the larger mills the mixing or blending is usually 
controlled by tests in an experimental bakery so as to ensure the 
uniformity of the product. At a certain stage of the process part, 
but by no means all, of the germ is removed and sold to firms which 
incorporate it, after cooking, with the flour which they make 
for the baking of one or other of the much-advertised germ 
breads. The object of removing the germ is to improve the 
keeping qualities of the flour, for germ contains much oil, which 
is apt, unless cooked, to become rancid. 

The ‘ patents ’ flour resulting from the first reduction is ranked 
as very high grade and makes a correspondingly high price because 
of its whiteness. Each succeeding break and reduction powders 
a little more of the husk, and powdered husk cannot be sifted 
completely from flour. Wheat husk is more or less red or yellow. 
Consequently the flour separated by each succeeding sifting is 
increasingly coloured, and, since grade and price are largely deter- 
mined by colour, decreasingly valuable as judged by market 
price. To improve the colour, and consequently the value, of 
these flours, the modern miller in many cases resorts to bleaching. 

The most general method of bleaching is to expose the flour to the 
action of oxides of nitrogen, which has been found to destroy its 
red or yellow tinge without impairing its baking properties. 
From the miller’s point of view bleaching is profitable, because it 
raises the market value of the lower grade flour by more than the 
bleaching costs; from the point of view of the consumer bleach- 
ing is undesirable, for although it improves the colour of the flour, 
it does not improve its nutritive value. He gets whiter bread and 
pays more for it, but it contains no more nutriment. It would be 
difficult for one miller to give up bleaching, because he would be 
handicapped by having to sell a less white product. It would be 
to the public advantage if all millers would agree to drop a useless 
process and give the public the advantage of a slightly cheaper 
flour. The saving in price would be almost too small to show in 
the price of the loaf, for the cost of bleaching is a very small item 
in the cost of production of flour. There is another some- 
what similar item, however, which might also be discarded with 
advantage, and the two together might be appreciable. This is the 
very modern practice of using ‘ improvers.’ 

Whiteness is not the only character by which a man judges the 
quality, or what he considers to be the quality, of his loaf. In 
addition he demands that it should be large, spongy, or porous in 
texture, and shapely. It has been shown that the size of the loaf 
is mainly determined by the presence in the flour of certain sub- 
stances, known as ferments or enzymes, which have the power of 
changing the starch of the flour into sugar. The sugar in turn 
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feeds the yeast which converts it into carbon dioxide gas anj 
other products. A flour well supplied with suitable enzyme 
produces dough which remains distended with gas right up to the 
moment when it goes into the oven, and this results in the pro. 
duction of a large and porous loaf. Such enzymes are abundant 
in malt extract, and it is now a common practice to spray a dilute 
malt extract into flour at a suitable stage in the mill, in order to 
increase the size of the loaf which the flour will produce. 

But a flour may produce a loaf which is large and porous and 
white, but still not to the public taste because it is unshapely, 
Again, it has been shown that to a great extent the shape of a loaf 
depends on the properties of one of the constituents of flour, known 
as gluten. Good gluten is a tough elastic substance which holds 
the flour together when it is made into dough and causes it to 
retain the carbon dioxide gas formed by the yeast. It is a charac. 
teristic constituent of wheat which is not present in any other 
grain. Consequently no other grain can make porous bread, 
Attempts to bake bread from maize or barley, for instance, result 
in the production of what travellers call ‘damper.’ The gluten of 
all wheats is not equally good. Certain Hungarian, American, and 
Canadian wheats yield the best gluten. Ordinary English wheats 
yield a gluten which cannot truly be described as either tough or 
elastic. That is the reason why they yield heavy, non-porous flat 
loaves. Gluten is what is known as a colloid, which means that 
its properties depend on its surroundings, and the particular 
‘surrounding’ to which gluten is sensitive is a proper balance 
between the acidity and the salt content of the flour. The easiest 
way to adjust this balance in flour containing bad gluten is to 
spray into the flour a very dilute solution of certain phosphates. 
Such an addition to flours has lately become a common practice, 
It is harmless, and presumably profitable to the millers, or they 
would not do it. It makes some improvement in the shape and 

. texture of the loaf, which, however, does not improve its nutritive 
value. 

If all millers would agree to discard the use of bleachers and 
improvers, no one would be any the worse, and the public might 
get a slight reduction in the price of bread. It is difficult to assign 
reasons for forbidding these practices by legislation, because neither 
enzymes nor phosphates are foreign constituents to flour. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the practice does not stop in the mill. The baker, 
too, may try to ‘improve’ his bread. Malt extract and phosphates 
are not by any means the only materials used in the mill and 
the bakery. Other chemicals of less proved utility and more 
doubtful harmlessness are advertised in the trade papers, and are 
presumably, therefore, in common use. A single small addition of 
bleacher or improver by the miller is probably harmless, Suc- 
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cessive additions by miller, baker or retailer, and perhaps a further 
addition of baking powder by the cook, may overload the bread 
with chemicals to an extent which is entirely undesirable. The 

abandonment of all such bleachers and improvers is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. It would come better 
by general agreement among millers and bakers than by legis- 
lation. 

Bread is eaten because it supplies certain definite constituents 
required by human beings. The average composition of bread is 
given in the following table, calculated from the analysis of over 
yoo samples by Atwater and Bryant :— 


Water . . ° * - 35°6 per cent. 
Protein . + ° . = fe 
Fati: 3 : > ‘ . Toe ti 
Carbohydrates i ; AQMD Shi 
Fibre . ° P 5 «2. Oem * 
Ash . . . . . I'd 7 


—— 


1000 


It will be noticed that carbohydrates are the most abundant con- 
stituents, accounting for more than half the loaf. They are for 
the most part starch, which, however, is accompanied by small 
amounts of sugars, and gummy substances, known as dextrins 
which are formed by the action of heat on starch, and exist there- 
fore mainly in the crust. On account of their quantity, carbo- 
hydrates form the most important constituent of the loaf. - They 
are readily and almost completely digested, being converted in 
the process of digestion into sugar, which the body utilises as a 
source of energy for the production of muscular work. 

Leaving out water for the present, the next constituent in 
order of quantity is protein, which, however, amounts to only 
about 9 per cent. The protein of wheat or bread is not a single 
definite substance, but a mixture of several distinct proteins. Of 
these far the most abundant is gluten, which in turn is itself com- 
posed of equal parts of two distinct proteins called gliadin and 
glutenin. The important part played by gluten in bread-making 
has already been discussed. It remains to note the function of 
the protein of bread in the human body. Bread protein is fairly 
well digested, and, like other proteins, can be used in the body to 
repair the waste of the working tissues in the adult, and in addition 
to build up new tissues in the young and growing subject. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not a particularly good protein for this 
purpose. Proteins are very complicated substances, each con- 
taining about twenty separate constituents, which are the same 
in all proteins, but vary widely in the proportions in which they 
are present. The mixture of proteins known as bread protein 
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differs widely in composition from the proteins which form the 
basis of the working tissues of the human body. It contains too 
much of some constituents and not enough of others. Conse. 
quently when the human body utilises it for tissue repair much 
of the too abundant constituents is left over and goes to waste, 
When its constituents, after being separated in the process of 
digestion, are reassembled to make human tissue proteins, a pound 
of what was bread protein makes little more than half a pound of 
human tissue protein. This is obviously a wasteful method of 
maintaining the human body in repair. Consequently the con- 
clusion appears inevitable that, instead of changing the methods 
of milling and baking in order to get more wheat protein into 
bread, it would be wiser to take bread as it is and to supplement 
it by including in the diet a fair proportion of other articles of 
food whose proteins contain little of the constituents which are 
abundant in bread protein, and are rich in the constituents in 
which bread protein is deficient. Such articles are milk, meat, and 


vegetables. By including them in the diet not only is the protein - 


intake increased, but there is also an improvement in the utilisa- 
tion of that part of the protein which is eaten in the form of bread. 

Besides its value for tissue repair, protein is also used in the 
body as a source of muscular energy, being for this purpose of the 
same value as carbohydrates. 

Fat and ash exist in bread in very small proportions, only 
just over I percent. Fat is valuable as a source of muscular energy, 
weight for weight about two and a quarter times as valuable as 
carbohydrates or protein. The quantity of fat in bread is, however, 
so small that its effect is for practical purposes swamped in the 
very much larger amount of fat commonly eaten with bread in 
the form of butter or margarine. The ash, or rather one con- 
stituent of it, namely, the phosphoric acid, although small in 
amount, is one of the points on which food reformers usually lay 
great stress. White bread is quoted as being deficient in phos- 
phoric acid as compared with less refined bread containing a 
greater proportion of the parts of the grain which lie near the 
husk. This is undoubtedly true, but not so important as it appears 
at first sight. Phosphorus is, of course, an important ash con- 
stituent, but from recent work it appears that a proper balance 
of the various ash constituents is at least as important as the 
quantity of any one of them. It is true that the ash of the parts 
of the grain immediately in contact with the husk is rich in 
phosphoric acid, but at the same time it is deficient in lime and 
very badly balanced in this respect. 

‘From the point of view of ash constituents therefore it would 
be better practice to supplement bread with some article or 
articles of food supplying a well-balanced ash rich in lime than to 
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jncrease the ash consumption by retaining in the bread the ill- 
palanced ash associated with the outer layers of the grain. Milk 
and vegetables can be recommended for this purpose. Tradition- 
milk goes with bread, and tradition is confirmed by modern 
research, which has shown that its proteins are, so to speak, com- 
plementary to bread proteins, and its ash to the ash of bread. 

The very small proportion of fibre in ordinary bread represents 
the indigestible material of the flour, derived for the most part 
from unawoidable inclusion of husk. It is a very variable con- 
stituent. Bread made from ‘ patents’ flour contains only a trace ; 
bread made from wholemeal flour may contain over 1 per cent. 
Fibre contributes little to the nutritive value of bread, but if 
much is present, and that not finely ground, as is often the case in 
what are known as brown breads, the coarse, indigestible particles 
sometimes irritate the walls of the intestines, giving rise to 
disagreeably frequent excretion. In other cases the same bread 
may be usefully laxative, and it is wisely eaten by many people 
for this reason. 

Consideration of the water in bread has been deferred from the 
position demanded by its high percentage because it raises several 
very interesting points. It was stated above that wheat as fed 
into the first pair of rollers contains about 16 per cent. of water. 
Being exposed to the air in a finely divided state during its passage 
through the mill, the wheat loses some of its moisture, with the 
result that flour normally contains only about 14 per cent. of 
water. In making this flour into dough it is mixed with about 
half its own weight of water, a little yeast, and enough salt to give 
it the desired flavour. Taking the sack of flour which weighs 
280 Ib. as the unit, this quantity is mixed, according to the special 
baking qualities of the flour, with from 52 to 70 quarts, corre- 
sponding to from 130 to 175 lb., of water. The yield of dough will, 
therefore, be from 410 to 455 lb. It is found that 4 Ib. 6 oz. of 
dough is required to yield a 4-lb. loaf. The yield of bread will, 
therefore, vary from 93 to 104 loaves per sack. In this calculation 
the small quantities of yeast and salt added are set off against 
the loss of carbon dioxide gas and other volatile products formed 
and lost in doughing and baking. It follows from this that very 
considerable variations may be expected in the percentage of 
water contained in bread. Such variations are indeed found, 
and they are usually, if not invariably, associated with the degree 
of refinement of the flour, ‘ refinement’ being used in the sense of 
exclusion of husk. In other words, the darker the bread the 
higher the percentage of water. This is illustrated by the two 
series of analyses given below. The series headed ‘ Cambridge ’ 
was made on loaves bought in Cambridge before the war; the 
series headed ‘America’ is published in Bulletin 28 of the 
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American Department of Agriculture. The agreement between 
the two independent series of analyses is sufficiently remarkable 
to suggest that the conclusion to which they lead is quite general 
and that dark bread is usually high in water. 
Cambridge 
Water per cent, 

White bread . 2 ; ‘ 3 32°7 

Fancy white bread . . «gaz 

* Standard ’ bread “ii Per ¢ cent. ) , - 35°9 

Brown bread . ; - 40:0 

America 
High-grade ‘ patents’ flour bread 5 - . 32°9 


Ordinary ‘ patents’ flour bread . . - 34% 
Ordinary baker’s flour bread. 3 a 
Low-grade flour bread : 5 : - 407 


A certain proportion of water in bread is no doubt desirable, 
No one likes bread which has become stale and dry. But people 
who advocate bread reform should bear in mind that the reform 


they advocate is more than likely to lead to an increase ‘n the © 


proportion of water in the loaf, and the higher the water the 
lower the nutritive value. 

This latter point is best shown by the usual method of working 
out a single figure to express the nutritive value of each kind of 
bread. This method is based on the following considerations. 
The nutritive value of any article of food can be measured by the 
number of Calories or heat units which a given weight, usually 
1 Ib. of it, can produce in the human body, since the body can, 
for instance, convert the heat into muscular work. The number 
of calories which any article of food can thus produce can be 
calculated from its constituents, since 1 gram of protein or 
carbohydrate can produce 4:1 Calories, and 1 gram of fat g°3 Calories. 

Applying these factors to the analyses of the highest and lowest 
grades of breads given in the American analyses quoted above, the 
following results are obtained : 

Highest grade ‘ patents’ flour bread. Low-grade flour bread. 
Per cent, Calories. Per cent. Calories. 

Water . sap — “ee 40°7 _ 

Protein - &7X4I = 35°67 bis 126 X 4'1 51°66 

Fat . - 4X93 = 13°02 9 I'l X93 10°23 

Carbohydrate 56°5X4:I = 231-65 <4 44°3X4'1 181-63 

Ash . . os _— a I°3 — 


280°34 . 243°52 


These figures give the number of Calories per 100 grams. They 
can be converted into Calories per pound by multiplying them 
by 4°54. Performing this operation and neglecting decimals, bread 
made from high-grade ‘ patents’ flour is found to contain 1273 
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Calories per pound as compared with 1106 Calories per pound in 
bread made from low-grade flour. But these figures still do not 
accurately express the relative nutritive values of the two kinds 
of bread. They give the Calories contained in the bread, which is 
not quite the same thing as the Calories which the human diges- 
tive system can extract from it. Several series of determinations 
of the digestibility of various kinds of bread are on record. The 
most authoritative series was that carried out by the Food Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society during the later stages of the war, 
but the conclusions of that series are not applicable to the present 
discussion, for all the breads under experiment were made from 
flours constituting 80 per cent. or more of the wheat from which 
they were milled. From similar investigations carried out in 
Cambridge before the war it appears that 96 per cent. of the 
Calories contained in bread made from ‘ patents’ flour are digestible 
as compared with only go per cent. in the case of bread made from 
stone-ground flour from which only about 12 per cent. of bran had 
been sifted. Applying these factors to the gross Calorie values 
of the two breads worked out above, it appears that bread made 
from ‘ patents’ flour yields to the human body 1222 Calories per 
pound, whilst the less digestible bread made from low-grade flour 
yields per pound only 995 Calories. These figures, since they 
apply accurately only to the actual samples tested, may well be 
rounded off, and good-class white bread, containing about 35 per 
cent. of water, may be credited with 1200 available Calories per 
pound, as against 1000 Calories per pound in the darker, moister 
bread, containing about 40 per cent. of water, which is baked from 
flour from which only the coarser parts of the husk have been 
sifted in milling. 

A man who is engaged in strenuous labour requires something 
like 4000 Calories per day. He takes about half these Calories in 
the form of bread. To provide 2000 Calories he must eat 2 lb. of 
dark, moist bread or 1% lb. of white bread. His appetite may 
enable him to eat this smaller quantity with relish, whilst the larger 
quantity would exceed his normal appetite, and if he succeeded 
in eating it would cause considerable discomfort. It is notable 
that the strongest preference for white bread exists in the industrial 
districts, where men work hardest. The reason is that they can get 
their quota of Calories in less bread the whiter it is. 

It may be urged, as has been contended above, that they 
should replace part of their bread by some other article of food 
which yields more Calories in less bulk. This is the course followed 
by the well-to-do, to whom the price of their food is not of extreme 
moment. But the working man cannot follow this line, for bread 
provides him with his Calories at a cheaper rate, a far cheaper rate, 
than he can buy Calories in any other abundant and commonly 
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used foodstuff. At present prices a 4-lb. loaf of good white bread 
supplies 4800 Calories for 9d., or 533 for a penny. Dark, moist 
bread, which costs as much, or in some of its fancy forms even 
more, supplies only 4000 Calories for 9d., or 444 Calories for a 
penny. Average quality bacon contains about 3000 Calories, and 
costs about 15d. per pound, which corresponds to 200 Calories for 
a penny. Milk, containing on the average 400 Calories per pint 
and costing at summer price 2}d., supplies 160 Calories for a 
penny. Butter at 2s. per pound, containing 3600 Calories, gives 
150 Calories for a penny. Large quantities of these articles, in 
which Calories cost twice or thrice their price in good white bread, 
are obviously out of the workman’s reach. He can afford margarine, 
of which a pound supplies 3500 Calories at 7d., or 500 for a penny, 
He uses this perforce, but does not relish it. 

Bread must, therefore, supply a very large proportion of the 
workman’s Calories. It is very filling stuff, and he naturally 
chooses that variety which gives him most Calories in least bulk, 
He supplements it with as much milk, meat, and vegetables as his _ 
pocket allows. These articles correct the deficiencies of the 
protein and ash of the white bread he eats, and supply the neces- 
sary vitamines. It is more than doubtful if the less refined bread 
so often advocated would make any improvement in his dietary. 


T. B. Woop. 





AUSTRALIA’S MOCKING BIRDS 


Away in the untamed north-west of Australia a pastoralist was 
having a difficult day through shortage of water, when his troubles 
were increased by his aboriginal assistant smashing a dusky toe 
with a sledge-hammer. Soon afterwards extraordinary noises 
came from a thicket where the native was nursing his injured 
toe, whereupon the irritated owner shouted, ‘ If you can’t work, 
you need not make those idiotic noises.’ An indignant grunt 
came from the black boy. ‘ That nothing mine,’ he said, ‘ that 
bird ! ’ 

This was the English stockman’s introduction to the yellow- 
spotted bower bird (Chlamydera guttata), one of Western Aus- 
tralia’s representatives of a very remarkable family of birds. The 
study of voice mimicry in birds involves the birds of the world, 
of course, but in Australia it is insistent, for the reason that 
we seem to possess more -mockers than does any other country, 
and because we have at least two mimics, widely differing other- 
wise, that are superior to mocking birds in any other part of 
the world. 

Why do birds use vocal mimicry? Does it serve any useful 
purpose ? Has food or habitat anything to do with the practice ? 
Is it confined to particular orders or groups? Is it common 
throughout a genus in which one species has been known to mock ? 
Is mimicry taught by the parent birds ? 

Before examining them let us glance at Australia’s mocking 
birds and their abilities. There will be little disagreement when 
I suggest that our two species and two sub-species of lyre birds 
(Menura) are the champions of all mockers. That ‘ wildest of 
singers,’ the American mocking bird (Mimus), has a wider reputa- 
tion, perhaps, but Americans who have heard our Menura willingly 
give him the palm. The lyre bird’s repertoire, if set down, would 
look imposing, ranging as it does from the puffing of the engine in 
a motor omnibus to the squealing of young foxes. It does not, 
in a state of nature, include the human voice, but only because 
this is seldom clearly heard by the shy bird. 

In semi-confinement, however, the lyre bird has proved to be 
capable of actually voicing words. A notable case was that of 
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‘ Jack,’ of Drouin, Victoria, a lyre bird that was caught as a 
youngster in 1885 and lived about the farm of Mr. S. McNeilly 
for twenty years. It is on record that Jack’s plumage gradually 
improved, and after six years he developed a magnificent tail, 
Sometimes he wandered from the farm, but always he returned, 
While work was going on he was frequently in the way, hence his 
chief saying, ‘ Look out, Jack!’ Among his favourite imitations 
were the noise of a horse and dray moving slowly, with the play 
of the wheels in the axle-boxes, chains rattling, etc. ; an occa- 
sional ‘ Gee up, Bess’ ; and the sounds of a violin, piano, cornet, 
cross-cut saw, etc. All the more frequent noises about the farm 
the bird learnt to perfection, such as a pig being killed, a dog 
howling, a child crying, flocks of parrots screaming, kookaburras 
laughing, and many cries of small birds. At the sight of strangers 
the wonderful bird became quiet, but he would follow them like 
a dog ; once he was found three miles away. His usual answer to 
the men saying, ‘ Poor Jack!’ was ‘ Not poor Jack! fat Jack!’ 
which the men had taught him. 

The long-lived ‘ Jack’ was a Queen Victoria’s lyre bird (M. — 
Victoria). He ranks as perhaps our most eloquent illustration of 
the wonderful vocal ability of these noble creatures. But there 
are, scattered throughout natural history publications and 
deserving revival, many other superlative tributes to the mimicry 
of Menura, including references to the reproduction of other 
sounds besides bird voices. A Victorian observer tells of a 
lyre bird excelling himself on a rainy day, for, in addition to 
bird-calls, he imitated the bark of a cattle-dog, repeated twenty 
or thirty times, and also the whistle of a man calling the dog off! 

Another bush naturalist of standing paid homage to Queen 
Victoria’s lyre bird twenty years ago. ‘ No sound is too difficult 
for it to reproduce,’ he said, ‘ and in the case of sweetly musical 
notes it is an exact reproduction of the originals, while of those of 
a harsh nature it is a highly refined imitation. The swish of the 
coach-driver’s whip and the sound of the saw and axe are perfect 
deceptions, and the gliding of one bird’s notes into those of 
another and the rendering of two or more simultaneously are 
nothing short of marvellous. The male bird is much the better 
and more powerful whistler, but the female is practically as good a 
mimic.’ 

Definite evidence on the latter point—the vocal ability of the 
female Menura—is given by Mr. T. H. Tregellas, a keen student. 
As he disturbed a young one at a nest the mother-bird approached, 
and he says: 


Looking straight into our faces, she carolled like a magpie, laughed 
like a kookaburra, barked like a fox-terrier, yelped like a fox, cackled 
like a hen, ‘ tuwhooed ’ like a young podargus, whistled like a pilot bird, 
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’ shrieked like a bell-magpie, and wailed like a chough. We were enraptured, 
enthralled, and there she stood till tears came into our eyes for very joy. 
She was majestic, sublime, and proved that it is not only the male that 
mocks. 


Most observers have the impression that the lyre bird finds 
the extraordinary ‘laughter’ of the kookaburra (‘jackass ’) 
difficult to render. I suspect this to depend upon the opportuni- 
ties afforded the mocker of gripping the queer jumble, which quite 
probably entails more learning than do simpler and sweeter calls. 
In New South Wales I have heard the superb lyre bird (M. Nove 
Hollandia) give quite a good imitation of a kookaburra duet. Yet 
I have not heard the same species mimic the cat bird, which is 
numerous in the coastal jungles; nor has Prince Albert’s lyre 
bird (M. Alberti), a northern dweller, been recorded as giving more 
than a weak imitation of the strange cry that is between the 
‘yowl ’ of a cat and the wail of a human infant. Is it that harsh 
calls make only minor appeal to the Melba-throated lyre bird ? 
Far be it from me, anyway, to suggest that laughing and crying 
are not well within the range of this master-mocker of the jungle, 
bird of the ‘ glorious tumult of embattled song.’ 

Here arises a reminder of the relation of the lyre bird to the 
human poets of its country. 


Let me hear the lyre bird’s luscious notes 


Thieving the ballads from his neighbours’ throats, 


cries one; and another, capturing something of the bird’s own 
darkling, sweetly pungent atmosphere in the fern gullies, sings of 


All the world’s sweetness, caught into one voice ; 
All the world’s sorrow, blent into one tone ; 
Full life, exulting : life that bids rejoice 
And makes the earth her throne. 


I mentioned that we have two world-beating mimics. The 
second is the spotted bower bird. Dwellers in the sub-interior 
of Australia are familiar with the amazing skill of this mocker. 
What seems to be its own note is a harsh, guttural sound, like that 
produced by members of the family generally. But this is less 
remarked on than ‘ foreign’ calls. An observer in the north- 
west of New South Wales writes of a bower bird that precisely 
mimicked the sound created by sheep scrambling through a wire 
fence. He heard, too, these strange birds mimic the cries or calls 
of eagles, hawks, butcher birds, magpies, and, notably, the wail 
of a domestic cat. ‘ Nearly all the birds there gave the cat-call 
very cleverly.’ 

This cat-call demands attention. It is general with the spotted 
bower birds—too general, one suspects, to be a genuine imitation. 
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The resemblance to the howl of an excited cat is most extraordi- 
nary, and certainly the first impulse of a listener is to accept the 
general belief of inlanders that the bird is giving pure mockery, 
But after hearing the identical cry in remote places, and hearing 
of it from other places where even domestic cats gone wild are 
scarcely likely to be heard, I have reconstructed an opinion in 
favour of a natural or ‘ fixed ’ call, just as a somewhat similar cry 
certainly is with the bower birds’ relatives the cat birds. 

Indirect support for this suggestion lies in the fact that certain 
other birds, widely differentiated, occasionally use a cat-like call, 
Indeed, I have been surprised at the results on this point yielded 
by a search among fugitive notes of casual observers in many parts 
of Australia. Thus it is recorded that the large-tailed grass wren 
of West Australia ‘ utters a sound precisely like the miew of a 
cat’; that a white-breasted robin of West Australia ‘ uttered a 
series of most cat-like calls’; that the yellow-breasted shrike- 
tit has been heard, in New South Wales, to utter ‘ one curious note, 
something between the miewing and spitting of a cat’; that a 
yellow-throated miner, in West Queensland, uttered ‘a peculiar © 
cat-like sound’; and that even the familiar singing honey-eater 
sometimes ‘ cries like a cat.’ 

Parenthetically, it has to be noted that none of the birds 
cited above is recognised as a mimic; therefore the assumption 
is that the cat-like notes are natural, and only rarely allowed out 
of the music-box. Really, though, a wail of this kind is essentially 
a primitive sound, and accomplished sub-consciously, as it were, 
so that it may be that the cat-like call among birds goes far back 
in avine history. 

Returning to the bower birds, the cat-call crops up again 
in the case of the bird first mentioned here, the yellow-spotted 
species in West Australia. Mr. F. L. Whitlock, a collector with 
much experience, formed the impression that both male and 
female of this striking species are mimics. He noted, too, that 
they seem to have a preference for harsh sounds—an interesting 
point which I have shown does not obtain in the case of the lyre 
bird, nor, indeed, of jungle birds in general. Whitlock heard the 
yellow-spotted bower bird mimicking the tremulous cries of 
young hawks and the notes of two species of butcher birds. 
Certain other sounds, he says, were a perfect imitation of the noises 


1 Mr. W. B. Alexander, M.A., tells me of a spotted bower bird that visited the 
environs of his laboratory in coastal Central Queensland, and brought certain 
borrowed calls with it. Other sounds were acquired on the spot, viz., the sound 
made by a hoe clearing ground, the sound made by a vehicle passing over a stony 
section of road near by, and the miewing of a kitten. ‘I agree with you,’ it is 
added, ‘ that a cat-like call is part of the bower bird’s natural equipment, but I 
had a young kitten with a most miserable miew that could easily be recognised, 
and the bird copied this with accuracy.’ 
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produced by rabbits running over a heap of dry twigs—an unmis- 
takably new acquirement, as the acacia thicket frequented by the 
birds accommodated a rabbit warren, the occupants of which 
. could not have been in that secluded area very long. Other sounds, 

in, ‘were like the miewing of a cat, and may have been 
acquired from the red-breasted babbler which was breeding near 
at hand.’ It is necessary to add that if the cat-call of the western 
bower bird is as realistic as that of the spotted bower bird, it is 
certainly not an imitation of any other bird-call. 

It is clear, however, that this bower-builder and vocalist of 
the wide spaces of West Australia is almost, if not quite, as clever 
a mimic as its better known relative, C. maculata. So, too, in the 
case of the most familiar member of the family, the satin bower 
bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus), which is a brilliant mocker, but 
not nearly so consistent in the practice as its inland relatives. 
There are several isolated records of the handsome satin bird 
mimicking other birds common to its habitat, the most eloquent 
of these being a note contributed to a newspaper by the late 
Charles McLennan, a National Park ranger, Victoria: 


At times [he wrote] the bird seemed to pour harmony from its very soul. 
It was a miniature lyre bird, and imitated in a marked degree the calls of 
the kookaburra (only the first two bars), the butcher bird (which was 
perfect), and the grating cries of the white cockatoo; but the screeching 
of the black cockatoo was its masterpiece. The imitation of the crow shrike 
and the magpie could hardly be better done, and the peculiar grunt of the 
native bear was true to nature. 


We know less of the vocal powers of the other five Australian 
bower birds, but it seems certain that one of them, the regent bird, 
does not exercise mimicry at all. But is not this beauty bird a 
degenerate bower bird both in voice (very rarely heard) and in 
its relatively poor (and rarely found) play-house ? 

A further puzzle is provided by the tooth-billed cat bird. 
Long regarded as a bower bird, this curious inhabitant of the 
tropic jungle is certainly allied to the bower birds in its fondness 
for mimicry and play ; but its distinctive eggs are akin to those of 
the cat birds (whose notes are practically limited to a wail), and 
its playground is not a bower, but merely a cleared space decorated 
with leaves—a practice that has been reported to be followed by 
the cat birds proper (Ailuroedus), but which is certainly not now 
general with these birds. So the supposition arises that cat birds 
are primitive or degenerate bower birds; they have lost or are 
losing, or have not thoroughly acquired, the play habit, and they use 
aclumsy cat-like cry (shown to be a frequent expression of inland 
bower birds) instead of exercising their voices in mimicry. And 
the tooth-bill stands as an amiable link: it mimics, it plays, but 
it does not build a bower. 
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As to the quality of the tooth-bill’s mimicry, this is undoubtedly 


very wonderful. In one case reported by a professional ornj- 


thologist a tooth-bill reproduced with ‘ startling exactness’ the 
notes of many birds of the tropics, but his masterpiece of vocal] 
conjuring was the imitating of the whirring rattle of a cicada 
when held by a bird. Another striking reproduction by this 
master-mimic was the distressed cry of a frog when caught by a 
snake or bird. Yet another challenging performance on the part 
of the tooth-bill was the imitation of the wail of the spotted cat 
bird, though this reproduction seemed to the observer to require 
considerable effort. 

So much for the larger and more consistent mockers. Detailed 
references to smaller mimics may be briefer. Possibly the best 
known among these is the silver-eye (Zosterops), one of the familiar 
birds of Australia. A settler on a Queensland mountain writes: 


Half dozing one sunny morning in a hammock slung under a wattle 
tree, and trying in vain to pick up the tune of a silver-eye, in piccolo trills 
and trebles incessantly repeated a few feet above my head, I became 
conscious that his song, besides the plaintive ‘ Sieve,’ was interspersed all 
through with a variety of other birds’ notes. I picked out the whip bird 
and the peewee, and then the ‘ Kick-kick-kick ’ of the kingfisher, followed 
by the ‘ Little-creature-from-Egypt ’—or whatever it is the wagtail says— 
while even the sudden burst of a laughing jackass was imitated ectly, 
if diminutively. . . . By the hour this siffleury de montagne continued his 
song, tantalisingly elusive and irritatingly unsatisfying; and it was 
somewhat of a relief to know that I was not the only one disturbed that 
morning, for a voice from the verandah said, ‘ Drat the little creature |! 
Come and have a cup of tea.’ 


The reputation of the silver-eye as a mimic is now quite estab- 
lished. Much more unexpected are reports that mockery is 
exercised by certain birds of the grassy spaces, namely, the pipit 
(Anthus) and the bush lark (Mivafra). I accept as authentic news 
paper reports that the pipit has been known to imitate the plover, 
magpie, raven and skylark, and that a bush lark’s repertoire has 
been known to include the native swallow, thorn-bill (tomtit), 
wren and silver-eye, and the introduced skylark, goldfinch, green- 
finch and sparrow. As to the lark’s method, a competent observer 
has reported that the imitations begin when the bird is at the top 
of its flight, and that its own song, which sounds a little like the 
skylark’s, but is not so strong, forms the base or under-current 
and is interposed between the imitations. 

Reference to introduced birds prompts a recollection of a 
mimic among these. The starling (Stwrnus) is certainly an able 
mocker, suffering only by comparison with the incomparable 
‘ native performers. Day after day I heard a starling in the heart 
of a city giving a precise rendition of the curious semitone of the 
pallid cuckoo—a suggestion, surely, that the mocker did not always 
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dwell in the crowded places where the cuckoo rarely ventures. 
This cuckoo call, indeed, seems to have a peculiar appeal for 
starlings ; I have heard it, and no other borrowed call, used by 


* starlings in certain places from Victoria to Queensland. The 


imported bird imitates perfectly, also, the explosive song of the 
blue wren, causing a listener to gasp at hearing the voice of a 
ground bird coming from a roof-top. There is something incon- 
gruous, too, in starlings mimicking lyre birds, as is reported from 
rural Victoria—a pleasant paraphrase, surely, upon the old saw 
regarding thief catching thief ! 

For the rest, a bare list of native bird-mockers will suffice. 
There are the remarkable little scrub bird (Aérichornis), the 
sprightly yellow-throated scrub wren or ‘ devil bird,’ the chestnut 
ground wren (Hylacola), the red-throat (Pyrrholemus), the oriole, 


the mistletoe bird, the drongo, the grey butcher bird, the white- 


browed scrub wren, one or two thorn-bills, and possibly one or 

two wood swallows. This completes the list for which I can vouch. 

Certain other birds are suspect as occasional mockers. 
Summarising the birds mentioned, it is found, first, that all 


‘are passerine birds but Menura. All classes of feeders are repre- 


sented—insect, fruit, and seed eaters; but it is a remarkable fact 
that not one of Australia’s largest bird family, the honey-eaters 
proper, is represented : their nearest ally on the list of mockers is 
the silver-eye. A further striking fact is that the majority of the 
mockers are birds that spend most, or much, of their time on the 
ground. The only exceptions of note are the oriole, the mistletoe 
bird and the silver-eye, each of which has an engaging habit of 
soliloquising. 

Answering the question that presents itself, I should say that 
ground-feeding birds are more sensitive to sounds than those which 
keep aloft and maintain guard with vision, and that, moreover, 
terrestrial birds have more surplus energy than birds which are 
ever flying. These points excuse the honey-eaters, which seldom 
rest from their pursuit of fleeting flowers sufficiently long to 
become sensitive to ‘ new ’ sounds or to conserve energy. Indeed, 
I suggest that these two points touch the entire problem as to why 
birds mimic. They do but mock because they must—because 
of their high vitality, their sensitiveness to compelling sounds, 
their appreciation of such sounds, in brief because of the joie de 
vivre that is theirs. It is possible that in a case where a bird with 
imitative leanings has to ‘hustle’ for its food, and where there 
are relatively few other vocalists to copy, its powers of mockery will 
decrease. Thus William Beebe has recently noted (Galapagos : 
World’s End) that in the remote and inhospitable Galapagos 
Islands the mocking bird of the locality (Nesomimus melantos) is 
more original in his song, ‘ less of a mimus than our bird of the 
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north, perhaps because of the poor quality of the other songsters 
in these islands.’ 

Conversely, as leisure or scope for mimicry increase with 
a bird, so does its power for sound absorption increase, alwa: 
provided, of course, that physical ability is there in the 
You note this in the case of cockatoos, parrots, and certain other 
favourite cage birds, which, though not imitative in a state of 
nature, readily acquire new vocabularies when given the embarrass. 
ing wealth of leisure afforded by captivity. But they must be 
taken before the senses are ‘ set.’ Similarly, it is highly probable 
that individual wild mocking birds reach a stage at which powers 
of sound absorption become exhausted, or, at all events, when a 
repertoire cannot be materially extended. It is merely a matter of 
vitality, readily paralleled among humanity. 

In a casual discussion on the subject recently, it was suggested 
to me that the mimicry of the lyre bird was ‘ bluff,’ designed to 
challenge other birds and keep them away from his dancing mound, 
I reject this theory entirely. Such action—were the real birds 
not able to detect the difference—would probably have the oppo- 
site effect. This introduces the general question as to whether 
any mockers ever imitate certain sounds from motives, con- 
sciously or sub-consciously. I would not reject this possibility in 
its entirety. But I cannot accept the belief that any mocker 
‘expects ’ to keep away an enemy by imitating his voice. Other 
small birds besides the starling have been known to imitate the 
cuckoo. Whitlock has recorded that a thorn-bill (Acanthiza 
Whitlocki) in West Australia commonly used a call suggesting that 
of a narrow-billed bronze cuckoo. There is some evidence, he 
thinks, that the mimicry of this note has its disadvantages, for 
he found a young cuckoo in a thorn-bill’s nest, which ‘ rather 
suggests that the mimicking of the cuckoo notes attracts the 
female cuckoo to the vicinity of the Acanthiza nest.’ 

Without necessarily agreeing with the latter suggestion, I do 
think it probable that the imitation of an enemy would be likely 
to attract rather than repulse the enemy. Why, then, should 
bower birds (as has been alleged) consistently mimic cats, especially 
in places remote from settlement ? And why, as is undoubted, 
should many birds occasionally mimic eagles, hawks and other 
birds of prey? I suggest that the bower birds’ alleged mimicry 
of cats is by way of being a natural note, and that the mimicry of 
birds of prey and cuckoos is merely fortuitous. I suggest, further, 
that this answer is amplified by Dr. Garstang’s point (Songs of the 
Birds, p. 17) that birds are sound-lovers, who ‘ cultivate the 
pursuit of sound combinations as an art, as truly as we have 
cultivated our arts of a similar esthetic character.’ Who could 
deny this after hearing a lyre bird blend the most widely varying 
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calls with perfect precision and grace—the powerful crack of the 
whip bird with the sweet bar of the golden-breasted whistler, the 
screech of the cockatoo with the melody of the grey thrush? In 
a New South Wales National Park recently I heard a lyre bird 
imitate and blend the notes of fourteen different species of birds, 
and not one jarred. 

The theory of fortuitous imitations is assailed by the belief 
of some inlanders that the spotted bower bird uses mimicry to 
draw intruders away from the nest. A Queensland lady has 
written me that these birds, when disturbed from their nests, 
will sit near and make queer noises, some faithfully imitating wild 
cattle running in the scrub, others resembling branches of trees 


creaking and breaking, 


and many other startling sounds calculated to draw the attention of the 
intruder away from the nest. The egg-robber [she says] naturally stops 
to see where the cattle are coming from. The sounds cease; then, as he 
again climbs towards the nest, they break out-again, until, at last locating 
them, the bird is seen close above among the boughs. 


Another correspondent of experience, Mr. D. W. Gaukrodger, 
is inclined to support this view, holding the mimicry to be 


a clever ruse to draw any intruder away from the whereabouts of the 
youngster. Energy and variation in imitating bush sounds [he says] 
increase or decrease as the intruder gets nearer or further away from the 
chick, and the noises invariably stop when you get a distance away or 
quietly drop into hiding. 


Conceding all this, is it not probable that the bower bird is 
merely expressing natural anxiety in the only possible way ? 
That is to say, mimicry has become part of its very vocabulary, and 
its original calls—calls which, like Dogberry’s writing and reading, 
came by nature—have become negligible. So with the other 
bower birds, the tooth-billed cat-bird and the scrub bird: for all 
their strong voices, they have scarcely any original calls of their 
own, these having been subordinated to such an extent that prac- 
tically all that remain are primary calls for use between them- 
selves. 

Reflecting on this point, the idea occurs to me that Australia’s 
mocking birds may be divided into three blending classes, rising 
thus: (1) soliloquising or practising mockers, (2) accomplished 
mockers, and (3) master-mockers—inadequate terms, perhaps, 
but sufficient for the purpose. The mistletoe bird, the butcher 
bird and the wood swallow, as examples of the ‘ apprentice ’ class, 
mimic rarely, and then in a softly tentative manner, like human 
beings in reflective mood. Inthe second class may be placed such 
birds as the yellow-throat of the jungle, the red-throat and the 
ground wren of the open areas, the oriole and the silver-eye, birds 
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which mimic frequently and fairly thoroughly, but which stil] 
retain very worthy original songs. As for birds of the third degree, 
clearly the lyre birds, the bower birds, the tooth-bill and the 
Atrichornis, birds which use other birds’ notes almost entirely, 
are complete mimics (as far as mimicry may be complete), and 
are worthy of the title of Master-Mockers. It follows, I think, 
that class 1 blends readily with class 2. Membership of 
class 3, however, demands cultivation over many centuries, 
and probably will remain restricted until—well, it is only for 
poets to chant of ‘ what the world will be when the years have 
rolled away.’ 

If we revert briefly to the question whether mimicry may be 
used for a definite purpose, it may be admitted that there are rare 
cases pointing to thisend. Audubon credits a shrike with beguiling 
small birds within reach by imitating the cries of a bird in distress, 
That these notes were acquired from captives will not be doubted, 
but to indicate that their use was deliberate is another matter, 
Inasmuch as caged birds frequently associate certain sounds with 
certain results, the theory of motive in the case of the shrike may 
be admitted as a possibility, but is scarcely a probability, as 
against the general theory of sound-loving and fortuitous mimicry 
here stated. An Indian shrike which preys on frogs is known to 
incorporate the screams of frogs in its song—scarcely to attract 
the frogs! And in North Queensland, as stated earlier, tooth-bills 
have frequently been detected reproducing the pulsating rattle of 
a captured cicada. 

The imitations rendered by the tooth-bills are of less import, 
I suggest, than the circumstances under which their mockery is 
generally practised. On this point there is instruction in the fact 
that a collector who spent several weeks in the jungles of North 
Queensland was impressed with the increasing volubility of the 
tooth-bills as spring progressed. In November, he says, the 
power of imitation was much more pronounced than it was earlier 
in the season. From this he deduced that ‘ Nature thus provides 
the bird with increased inclination and power in this respect so as 
the better to win the attention of the female.’ A later reference 
by the same writer to the mimicry of the astonishing tooth-bills as 
each sat in isolated pride on his or her ‘ singing stick’ rather 
discounts the theory that the mockery is used for courtship 
purposes ; and indeed courtship is not an incentive to mockery, 
for it is frequently used outside the breeding season and by. 
both sexes. The fact that mockery increases in the spring is 
merely an earnest of greater vitality ; and the fact that a bird 
is almost always alone when mocking does not indicate an audience 
of one, but shows clearly that the performer is an impressionable 
sound-lover, playing with Nature’s notes in the spirit that causes 
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music-lovers to be ever humming Misereres and Barcarolles during 
a season of grand opera. 

Now come the kindred questions, ‘ May imitative notes be 
inherited by birds from their parents?’ and ‘ Do birds teach 
their young to mimic?’ Answering the first question, I suggest 
that it is possible, but not probable, that the young of consistent 
mockers, in addition to inheriting ability to mimic, are gifted by 
their parents before birth with actual borrowed notes—that is, 
as stated earlier, such notes have become part of the regular 
vocabulary of the particular pair of birds, and are, or may be, the 
baby’s birthright. But I do not press this point, the evidence in 
support being inconclusive. 

A correspondent has told me of a lyre bird imitating the sound 
of a saw some thirty years after a timber mill had been dismantled 
in its area. The fact that the lyre bird is no traveller discounts 
the possibility that this bird may have come from another district ; 
it is more likely that the bird in question exceeded thirty years 
of age and had retained the queer notes over that lengthy period. 
But I admit the possibility of the mimicry having been passed on 
by the original lyre bird in question to its offspring either before 
or after its birth. The point was raised by a paragraph in a 
Melbourne newspaper last year. A naturalist of experience had 
his wits exercised by noting that lyre birds in particular areas had 
peculiar repertoires, and he questioned whether this indicated 
that certain calls—common calls of the original forest—were 
passed on from one generation to another, were ‘ in some way an 
inherited gift.’ The suggestion gained inferential support from 
another naturalist, who had observed not only a marked similarity 
in the borrowed repertoires of most male lyre birds, but that the 
calls given by each individual were nearly always in the same 
sequence. This appealed to me as noteworthy, particularly 
when I recollected lyre birds which reproduced calls of birds that 
had left their district some fifteen years previously, and yet failed 
to reproduce the calls of relatively new arrivals. But the sugges- 
tion fell through by reason of its inference that lyre birds were, 
or might be, limited to inherited mimicry. The fact is that the 
capacity of lyre birds generally (but possibly excepting middle- 
aged and old birds) for acquiring new calls appears to be without 
limit. Whether the disposition of individual birds accords with 
this capacity is another matter. 

Moreover, the young birds may have acquired the notes (or 
some of them) by J/istening to their parents. Several of our 
mocking birds are themselves imitated by other species. Why, 
then, should parent mockers not be imitated by their offspring 
through sheer force of example? An amusing case bearing on 
this aspect was that of a Victorian magpie which, though attached 
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to a farm, had its full freedom. At times it could be heard 
crowing like a rooster and singing from the tree-tops, ‘ M 
danced the Quaker’s wife.’ Until it was two years old it had 
none of its native bird-song. At that age it joined the wild birds 
and procured a mate. In time, according to the magpie’s owner, 
it became not unusual to hear a strain of ‘ Merrily danced the 
Quaker’s wife’ amongst the notes of many wild magpies scattered 
over a considerable area. The inference was, of course, that the 
young of the domesticated bird had learned from their parent 
part of the tune mentioned, and had interspersed it with the wild 
notes of the species. 

Further than this, there are not wanting observers who hold 
that spotted bower birds do deliberately teach their young to 
mimic, which is merely to say that they teach their young to use 
their own (adopted) language. A bushman living in the interior 
of Queensland offered me a strong case in point by remarking on 
spotted bower birds teaching their young to imitate the calls of 
crows, hawks, frogs, cats, and many other creatures : 


The young birds repeat the lesson after the old ones [he said], just 
as children do after a teacher. They do it badly at first, but after a while 
they get quite expert. . . . These young birds could not have heard frogs 
in their time, as it was very dry weather, but as they sat on my wood heap 
the old birds kept on mimicking sounds, and the young ones repeated 
them. 


It is quite certain, of couse, that the song or call of its kind is 
born with every bird, but it seems probable that tuition is advisable, 
not to say essential, with young birds of species whose songs or 
calls are complicated. A blue wren kept in captivity in Victoria 
could only articulate half a bar at the end of eighteen months. 
Then, who that has seen a pair of kookaburras lead their young 
abroad, and has listened to the ear-splitting clatter that goes 
forward, can doubt that the old birds teach their young to 
articulate ? But certainly this practice does not obtain amongst 
all birds. In most cases probably the young leave the parents 
before they have acquired a thorough grounding in either music 
or ‘elocution.’ Curious results would ensue if young cuckoos 
imitated or learned the calls of their foster-parents. 

Finally, there remains the question as to whether mockery is 
general throughout a particular genus. No definite reply is offered 
to this query at the moment. All the lyre birds mock ; all the 
Australian bower birds mock, with the exception of the regent 
bird, which, be it marked, is in a genus by itself. Among certain 
other genera there are species that mock and others that have 
not been known to do so. Personally, I incline to the view that 
the development of powers of mimicry, as well as choice of notes, 
is in itself fortuitous; therefore it is quite possible that, say, a 
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grey butcher bird may mimic well and a black-throated butcher 
bird may be either unable or disinclined to use the practice. 
Indeed, I would say that ability to mock varies considerably 
among individuals of the same (imitative) species. But I would be 
the last to deny certain powers to a bird vocalist on the superficial 
basis of not having heard particular notes. The birds of the great 
Australian continent have not been closely studied from the 
esthetic side, and it may be in some cases that, while heard 
melodies are sweet, those unheard are sweeter. 


A. H. CHISHOLM. 


Vor. XCVITI—-No. 582 
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NOTES ON THE LITERATURE OF 
LAWN TENNIS 





ANYTHING like a complete collection of lawn tennis literature 
would nowadays fill a number of shelves. Naturally, a consi- 
derable proportion of the books would consist of manuals of 
instruction, many of them written by first-class players, and, of 
course, since lawn tennis is now the most cosmopolitan of games, 
in various languages. The three great pioneer players of the 
game, the Renshaws, who both passed away before the allotted ° 
span, and H. F. Lawford, who died recently at the age of seventy- 
five, never enriched the lawn tennis world by a book. I wish 
that Lawford in later life might have done so, for he was a man 
of character who had seen all generations of play, and he would 
have had much of interest to say. But since the ’eighties each 
generation of players has produced its views in print. 

A full bibliography of lawn tennis, though it would not nearly 
reach the size of that, for instance, on cricket which Mr. A. J. 
Gaston has compiled with such care and knowledge, would be a 
formidable document. _ 

Those who have made any study of the early history of lawn 
tennis will know that in the ’seventies there was much discussion 
as to whether the game was new or rediscovered and revived. 
That it had forerunners which it resembled is undoubted, and a 
book of 1837 (Walker’s Games and Shorts) has an illustration of a 
pastime of the kind being played on grass. But it was Major 
Walter Clopton Wingfield who brought his form of court into 
general notice in the summer of 1874 ; and modern opinion gives 
him the honour of being the inventor of lawn tennis. He called 
his game ‘ Sphairistiké,’ and he wrote a little book on it which 
may truly be called the first book on Lawn Tennis. By a piece 
of good fortune, I found two copies of this book, and much more 
of interest in the history of lawn tennis at the same time, in a series 
of scrap-books which I obtained from the collection of Mr. Julian 
Marshall, who died early in this century. Mr. Marshall was a 
many-sided man—scholar, musician, author, journalist and game- 
player. No one did more for making and co-ordinating the rules 
of lawn tennis and being responsible for its early government. , 
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He was the Secretary of the All England Club during a most 
critical and important time in the ’eighties. 

On the first copy of Wingfield’s book is marked in Mr. Julian 
Marshall’s handwriting, ‘ Not in the British Museum.’ The book 
is seven and a half inches long by five inches broad, and contains 
thirty-eight pages only. On both covers is printed in red letters 
on a black background at the top ‘ SPHAIRISTIKE’ in Greek 
capitals, then ‘ Lawn Tennis’ across a representation of a net 
of that day, and at the bottom in one corner, ‘ To be obtained only 
from French & Co., 46, Churton Street, S.W.’ In the other 
corner there is a representation of two rackets and a ball. The 
title-page has : 

THE GAME OF SPHAIRISTIKE 


DEDICATED TO THE PARTY ASSEMBLED AT NANTCLWYD 
IN DECEMBER 1873 
BY 
WALTER WINGFIELD, 


with a photograph of the author. 

It was published by Harrison’s, 59, Pall Mall. There is a 
short introduction on the paleontology of ball games, containing 
the gross misstatement that the game of tennis had now died out 
owing to its difficulties and the expense of erecting courts. It 
ends : 

Moreover, the game [Sphairistiké] has the advantage that, while an 
adept at tennis or rackets would speedily become a scientific player, the 
merest tyro can learn it in five minutes for all practical purposes. 

The main portion of the book is made up of directions for 
erecting a court, rules (twelve in number), opinions of the Press, 
a list of those to whom sets had been supplied, and a price list. 

It was left to an American, one who has done an immense deal 
for the game, to be the earliest player-writer. This was Dr. James 
Dwight, who was one of the first enthusiasts from the United 
States to compete in our championships, and who played with the 
Renshaws and other great exponents of the time. His little 
book, which is now very difficult to come by, was published in 
1886, and the dedication is: ‘To William Renshaw, Champion 
of England, this book is dedicated by his friend and pupil, the 
Author.’ 

The book contains ninety-four pages only. It is a sound and 
common-sense treatise on the game, and how to play it, so far as 
it had developed in that day. 

Both Mr. Henry Jones, better known as ‘ Cavendish,’ and Mr. 
Julian Marshall, wrote short brochures about the game in its early 
days, which are now most difficult to secure. Another even greater 
rarity is Colonel R. D. Osborn’s Lawn Tennis-Player, which is in 
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very few private collections. I fancy that this was expanded 
from a paper which he wrote in the Contemporary Review on 
‘Lawn Tennis and its Players’ in 188r1. 

Practically all the lawn tennis books written in the ‘eighties 
are scarce. Among them was another publication of Mr. Julian 
Marshall’s, entitled Tennis Quips and Cranks. These were chiefly 
reprints from a paper named Pastime, of which Mr. Marshall was a 
joint editor. 

An early annual and one which contained a great deal of 
information was that published by Frederick Warne in 1882 and 
compiled by L. S. Forbes Winslow, President of the West 
Middlesex Club. It is dedicated to H. Jones and Julian Marshall, 
‘by whose energy and perseverance lawn tennis has been raised 
to the state of perfection it is now in, and to whom all lovers of 
the game owe a lasting debt of gratitude.’ 

Among other things, the annual contains a full record of 
matches and tournaments played in 188r. 


My collection contains a pamphlet by no less a celebrity ; 


than the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, author of Alice in Wonderland. 
It deals with the method of awarding prizes for tournaments. 

In 1890 appeared the volume in the Badminton Library on 
Tennis, Rackets and Lawn Tennis. It was carefully compiled and 
admirably written by various players. The chief contributor to 
the Lawn Tennis section was Mr. C. G. Heathcote, and his descrip- 
tion of the beginnings and early days of lawn tennis remains the 
fullest and most authenticated history of the game up to that 
time. Mr. C. G. Heathcote was a brother of Mr. J. M. Heathcote, 
the famous tennis player, whose most valuable service to lawn 
tennis was the suggestion of covering the rubber ball with cloth. 

Mr. C. G. Heathcote appeared in the first Wimbledon meeting 
in 1877 and did well in that competition. Contrary to the 
common belief that all volleying was unallowable at the start, 
he tells us that Mr. S. W. Gore, the first champion, had a volley 
which was much more than a ‘ pat’; but it was not until the 
Renshaws’ time that the ‘ smash ’ came into being. A little later 
there was a reaction against volleying. Mr. Heathcote describes 
vividly the battles between the Renshaws and Lawford in the 
‘eighties, and his account of Lawford’s triumph in 1887 over 
Ernest Renshaw after many years of determined striving and 
disappointment, is particularly interesting. The instructional 
and descriptive portions of the book are also very good, and it 
contains a short contribution by the first champion. 

George Bell & Co. in the ’nineties also issued a number of 
books on games in a series known as ‘ The All England Series.’ 
The Lawn Tennis book was written by Mr. H. W. W. Wilberforce, 
now President of the All England Club, and in his day a fine 
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player, particularly in partnership with the Hon. P. Bowes-Lyon. 
This book, which ran through a number of editions, is mainly 
instructional. It has a brief chapter on the history and develop- 
ment of the game and a chapter for ladies by Mrs. Hillyard. 

The ’nineties, though they saw some wonderful players, such 
as the Baddeleys, Pim, Mahony and the unrivalled Dohertys, 
marked rather a decline in popularity in lawn tennis after a most 
precocious childhood ; and there was no great output of literature. 
One book, however, must be specially mentioned. It is entitled 
Lawn Tennis Recollections, and was written by H. H. Chipp, well 
known as a player and asareferee. The book, published in 1890, 
consists of a series of impressions of all the great players he had 
met from the Renshaws onwards, and they included practically 
every one of the leaders of lawn tennis. It makes most interesting 
and delightful reading. 

The first of the champions to give us a book was Wilfred 
Baddeley. It is in the ‘ Oval’ series, published by Routledge & 
Co., and is a very practical guide to the game. 

It isin this century, of course, that most of the Lawn Tennis 
books have appeared, and since the war it has become almost 
a ‘ flood’ in England, America and France. Wecan only attempt 
to mention a selection of them, and it may be convenient to take 
them by authors rather than by names of books. 

Mr. Wallis Myers, who is known in most countries where lawn 
tennis is played, has done much for the game both by his writings 
in the Press and in book form. His energies as player and writer 
have already lasted over some quarter of a century. Some of his 
books include The Complete Lawn Tennis Player, Twenty Years of 
Lawn Tennis, Lawn Tennis at Home and Abroad, Leaders of Lawn 
Tennis, The Story of the Davis Cup, Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis, 
and a life of Captain A. F. Wilding entitled Captain Anthony 
Wilding. Mr. F. R. Burrow, the Wimbledon referee, is a man of 
many parts, and authorship is one of them. Among his books 
may be mentioned Lawn Tennis: a World-wide Game of To-day, 
and My Tournaments. 

Another scholar-writer on the game was the late A. E. Crawley. 
He was well known as a classical translator and an anthropologist. 
He was an early convert to lawn tennis, and had played with the 
Renshaws. Of his books we may mention Lawn Tennis, Lawn 
Tennis Do’s and Dont’s, The Technique of Lawn Tennis, The Lawn 
Tennis Umpire and Referee, and The Book of the Ball, which,“ 
though it deals with a number of subjects, has a good deal to say 
on lawn tennis. 

A very humorous writer is E. E. Mavrogordato, some of whose 
accounts of Wimbledon in leading papers have been brilliant. 
He has produced a book entitled Everybody's Lawn Tennis Book. 
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S. P. Blackmore, well versed in the polemics of the game, and 
a contributor to various journals, has written a book called Lawn 
Tennis Up-to-Date. 

Mr. P. A. Vaile at one time figured largely in lawn tennis 
controversies. Though not in the first class as a player, he was 
certainly first-class as a controversialist, and he had theories galore 
which he expounded. Among the books by Mr. Vaile are Modern 
Tennis, Swerve, or The Flight of the Ball, and The Back-hand Book. 

Mr. T. H. Oyler, who has been a player of lawn tennis for many 
years and has done a good deal of refereeing, at the time of writing 
has a book in course of preparation entitled Fifty Years of Lawn 
Tennis. 

Mr. H. S. Scrivener, also well known as player and referee, is 
responsible for many valuable contributions to the literature 
of the game. They have appeared in various places, including 
Ayres’ Lawn Tennis Almanac and Fifty Years of Sport at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

As an instructional book nothing is better nor more interesting 
than J. Parmley Paret’s Methods and Players of Modern Lawn — 
Tennis, and he has also given us Lawn Tennis Lessons for Beginners. 

I have spoken before of Mr. Baddeley’s book. The next in the 
list of champions to give their views on the game were those two 
most wonderful and artistic players, the Dohertys. Their book, 
published in 1903, with some beautifully produced photographs, 
is now rare. The book includes a chapter on ladies’ lawn tennis 
by a player of great gifts and commanding style, Miss Toupie 
Lowther, and a chapter on the making and upkeep of the grass 
court by G. W. (now Commander) Hillyard, and a chapter by 
Mr. E. H. Miles comparing lawn tennis to other games. 

Mr. Crowther Smith before the war published an Alphabet 
of Lawn Tennis, containing some of his delightful sketches. 

A book not often met with, which has much to say on training 
and other things, is that by F. W. Payn entitled Secrets of Lawn 
Tennis. 

In more modern days the number of leading players who 
write on Lawn Tennis is ever increasing. This applies to English, 
American and French players especially, but very few of the great 
Australian exponents of the game have appeared in print. How- 
ever, one of the most popular of champions, Captain A. F. Wilding, 
a New Zealander by birth, wrote some of his lawn tennis 
experiences in On the Court and Off. 

Other modern English men-players who have written books 
are Mr. F. G. Lowe; Mr. J.C. Parke; Mr. A. E. Beamish, who has 
now become a professional, and has issued more than one instruc- 
tionai work of value; and another leading professional in Charles 
Hierons. of Queen’s Club. 
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Among the ladies are Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Mrs. Beamish, 
who has collaborated with her husband ; Mrs. Larcombe, a most 
able teacher of the game, who is now also a professional, and 
Miss K. McKane, the lady champion of 1924, have various con- 
tributions in books or magazines. Quite one of the most compre- 
hensive and interesting books of the last few years was Commander 
G. W. Hillyard’s Forty Years of First-class Lawn Tennis. One 
book by an American player, Dr. James Dwight, has already been 
noted. Other American notables who have written are M. E. 
McLoughlin, R. D. Little, F. B. Alexander, and last, but by no 
means least, W. T. Tilden, who has already turned out a number 
of books, some instructional, some of short stories. 

A few other lawn tennis authors are R. Innes-Taylor, of 
Canada, E. B. Dewhurst, Hector Barron, A. J. Aitken, Florence 
Ballin, Charles La Rue, James Burns, F. W. Last and Charles 
Voigt. 

' Before turning to France mention must be made of a few of 
the lawn tennis annuals. These include Ayres’s Lawn Tennis 
Almanac, edited by A. Wallis Myers; the Handbook of the Lawn 
Tennis Association ; and Spalding’s Lawn Tennis Guide. Messrs. 
Wisden some years ago produced a lawn tennis Who’s Who. 

Lawn tennis figures largely in a recent novel, namely Robert 
Hichens’s The Verdict. 

Lawn tennis was introduced early into France. Indeed, it is 
said that a game resembling it was played on the beach of a 
Normandy resort some time before the introduction of Major 
Wingfield’s ‘ Sphairistiké.’ For the most part the game in 
France in the early days was confined to the resorts where English- 
men were congregated, and it was not till much later that French- 
men took to playing in any numbers. The books in French in 
early days are few, and it is not until 1898 that I have found any 
addition of value to the literature of the game. In that year 
Messrs. Hachette published a book, something on the lines of the 
Badminton Library, entitled La Paume et Le Lawn Tennis, by 
E. de Nanteuil and G. de St. Clair and Delahaye. 

In modern days there are a number of French books devoted 
either exclusively or partially to lawn tennis, and M. Décugis, 
the earliest of the first-class players of France, M. Gobert, most 
perfect of stylists on the covered courts, and Mdlle. Suzanne 
Lenglen have written on the game. There are several treatises 
also to be found in German, Italian and Spanish. 

In German there is a comparatively early book by Philipp 
Heineken entitled Lawn Tennis, which has some interesting notes 
on the forerunners of the game. 

Of verse there is comparatively little of merit. 

In the very early days Leamington was one of the strongholds 
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of the game, and I was sent a delightful parody on the ‘ wearing of 
the green ’ which celebrated play in that district in the ’seventies, 
Another excellent set of verses in the style of Macaulay’s Lays on 
the occasion of the opening of the Irish championship match of 
1881 is to be found in a publication called Pat. Mr. Marshall was 
responsible for some scholarly verse in Pastime, and there are 
a number of sets of verses on notable lawn tennis events and 
personalities of the ‘eighties by Percy French, with sketches by 
R. H. Orpen. 

In modern days Mr. Burrow has written some capital humorous 
verse. I possess a copy of a French play curiously entitled 
Lawn Tennis, by Gabriel Mourez (1891), where some of the action 
takes place on a lawn tennis court. 

To the Field newspaper lawn tennis owes a great debt. It was 
in the columns of this journal, both in letters and articles, that in 
the early days the battles about shape of courts, rules and other 
things were fought (sometimes not without acrimony), and it 


was then almost the only full record of the game. It has always - 


continued to do great service to lawn tennis. 

The first number of Pastime appeared on Friday, June 1, 1883. 
It was devoted to various amateur sports, lawn tennis being one 
of the most prominent features. Its editors were Mr. Julian 
Marshall and Mr. N. L. Jackson. Later Mr. Marshall parted 
company with the paper, which, however, continued to exist for 
a number of years. Mr. Marshall himself became first editor of 
a paper entitled Lawn Tennis, the forerunner of the British 
official journal of to-day. 

Some time before the war Lawn Tennis was extended for a 
time to include various other games, and was named Amateur 
Sports, but it later resumed its title of Lawn Tennis and Bad- 
minton, which it holds to-day. In size and scope it cannot 
compare with American Lawn Tennis, which was started and is 
still edited by S. W. Merrihew. This paper is finely produced and 
illustrated, and has articles, reports, etc:, from many countries. 
Other papers of to-day include Canadian Lawn Tennis, Australian 
Lawn Tennis, a French paper entitled Lawn Tennis and Golf, 
and a comparatively new venture entitled Tennis, which is 
published in the north of England. 

E. B. NOEL. 
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THE INQUISITION—I 


THERE are two methods, equally muddle-headed, of writing about 
the Inquisition ; and unfortunately during the last half-century 
we have had several examples of both. The one is ink-slinging ; 
the other is whitewash. They fail with equal completeness, since 
they are plainly unhistorical and based on loose thinking. 

The primary purpose of historical knowledge, as Mr. Chesterton 
says somewhere, is the enlargement of experience by imagination, 
or, as Mr. Belloc puts it, 

‘* Your business in writing of the past is to make the past comprehen- 
sible. . . . Anyone, however ignorant, can discover what is repulsive and 
absurd in standards different from their own ; and one’s learning, no matter 
how detailed, is wasted if one gets no further than that. The whole art of 
history consists in eliminating that shock of non-comprehension and in 
making the reader feel as the men of the past felt. 


Such an attitude to the historical sciences is clearly impossible 
to one who confuses history with religious controversy. If the 
writer imagines, for example, that by vilifying the Inquisition 
or placing a halo round it he is thereby vilifying or placing 
a halo round the Catholic Church, and hence depreciating or 
strengthening the power of her claims, then his work, though 
probably valuable and suggestive, cannot be more than second- 
rate. The history of the medieval period is even now vaguely 
supposed by many people to be an arena of religious combat, 
and it is thanks to the extravagant Protestant bias of such 
writers as Freeman, Froude, Lecky, and of the innumerable 
Continental anti-Clericalists, that the main task of the historian 
in these fields to-day is, as Mr. Belloc has said, the shovelling 
off of rubbish inherited from the immediate past. 

The problems raised by the historical study of religious 
persecution are amongst the most fascinating and the most 
difficult that confront the student. It may be said, in broad 
summary, that religious persecution has always appeared when 
the interests of Church and State were identical. The Romans 
persecuted the Jews and the early Christians, not because they 
cared two straws about the religious beliefs of either, but because 
the holding of those beliefs seemed to them incompatible with 
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the best interests of the Empire ; the Imperial religion was the 
ceremonial expression of loyalty to the central government, 
nothing more. Under Constantius and Valens the Arians perse- 
cuted the Catholics, because those emperors were Arians and 
because Arianism after the death of Constantius was never much 
more than a mere political convenience. Theodosius turned the 
tables on the heretics, and decreed exile and confiscation upon 
them. But the death penalty for heresy was unknown under 
the Christian emperors; and when, in 385, Priscillian, the 
heresiarch, was killed by the orders of the Emperor Maximus—an 
absolutely isolated instance—the bishops to a man rose up and 
denounced the atrocious and un-Christian savagery of the action, 
With the exception of St. Augustine, who was prepared to sanction 
a ‘temperate severity’ in dealing with heresy, all the Fathers 
declared that coercion in matters of religious belief was flatly 
contradictory to the spirit of the Gospels. Several, however, 
admitted that the aid of the secular power might be accepted. 
St. John Chrysostom urged that the breaking up of heretical 
public meetings was clearly desirable, and St. Augustine thought 
that the State had the right to decree exile or fine. All, 
without exception, upheld the position that the Church does 
not, under any circumstances whatever, desire the death of a 
sinner. 

After the collapse of the central government in the West 
there was no religious persecution for 500 years. The prologue 
to the history of the Inquisition begins about the year 1000, and 
the action takes place almost exclusively in the country of 
Languedoc, in the south of France. 

The civilisation of medizeval Europe was unique in that it was 
based upon moral unity—the closest form of unity in which men 
can possibly be bound, and of which political and social unity are 
simply effects or offshoots. Unity is the key-note of the European 
story during the Middle Ages ; and unless we can to some extent 
grasp the significance of this conception, we can never hope to 
understand the period. 

Presiding over the whole was, of course, the Church. She 
was the supreme, dominating factor in the minds of all. With 
her vast prestige in the field of politics and her tremendous 
influence over the individual conscience, she could afford to be, 
and was, easy-going and tolerant. She had a just confidence in 
her own power, and she looked on without protest at the annual 
horseplay on All Fools’ Day, when the Mass was burlesqued by 
one dressed as a priest before the altar itself. When some too 
venturesome scholar strayed from the paths of orthodoxy, he was, 
as a matter of course, excommunicated. But there was no 
flourish of trumpets about the affair. Very few people knew 
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anything about it; and in nine cases out of ten the defaulter 
would ultimately retract his error, receiving a warm welcome— 
and a thumping penance—on his return to the true faith. Even 
the great Abelard, after his condemnation by the Council of Sens, 
was warmly received by Peter the Venerable into the abbey of 
Cluny, and passed the remaining days of his life as a Benedictine 
monk. The Church was unquestioned; she was part of the 
atmosphere that everybody breathed. 

The monasteries were the hotels of the Middle Ages; and 
their boundless charity in feeding the hungry and succouring the 
poor became ultimately an abuse, since it almost placed a premium 
on vagrancy. By the ‘ truce of God’ the Church put a powerful 
check on the vigorous pugnacity of barons and princes. Thus we 
have a typical proclamation by the Archbishop of, Cologne in 
1083, enjoining that— 


From the first day of the advent of our Lord through Epiphany, and 
from Septuagesima to the eighth day after Pentecost and through that 
whole day, and on the fast-days of the four seasons, and on the eve and 
the day of all the Apostles, and throughout the year on every Sunday, 
Friday and Saturday and on all days canonically set apart, this decree of 
peace shall be observed ; so that both those who travel and those who 
remain at home may enjoy security and the most entire peace, so that 
no one may commit a murder, arson, robbery or assault, no one may 
injure another with sword, club or any kind of weapon, and so that 
none . . . may presume to carry arms, shield, sword, lance or any kind 
of armour. 


A bristling catalogue of penalties for the infringement of the 
decree follows-——banishment for a noble, execution for a serf, who 
had committed murder, and so forth. It is easy to sneer at the 
ingenuous confidence in human nature which is expressed in such 
a pronouncement as this. But the point is that in the Middle 
Ages the Church could do these things and be obeyed. She was 
not an alien despotism, trampling on the souls of men and terrifying 
them by threats of hell-fire. She was the animating spirit of 
society, and the guardianship of the peace was one of her countless 
functions, gladly recognised by everybody. 


Her doctrine of the equal worth of souls before God, together with the 
common observance of her worship, made strongly for friendship and con- 
fidence between classes. Her universality, her cosmopolitan officialdom 
and her use of Latin made for understanding and community of feeling 
between localities. So she gave to the time, with its accepted divisions 
of mankind into classes, and its poor communications, a greater measure 
of fraternity than we possess to-day, with all our talk of ‘ equality ’ and all 
our devices permitting men to meet or to speak together. This she did, 
not by any forced, mechanical scheme of union, but by the presentation 


1 Quoted in The Ideas that have influenced Civilisation, vol. iv., p. 342. 
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of a body of teaching which all accepted and, by accepting, bound them. 
selves by a common discipline to be members one of another.* 


The world of study has never been so perfectly united as in 
the golden age of scholasticism. Lanfranc, St. Anselm, St. Bona- 
ventura and St. Thomas Aquinas were Italians ; John of Salisbury, 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus and Occam were Britishers ; Hugo of 
St. Victor and Blessed Albert the Great were Germans; Alan of 
Lille was a Fleming ; William of Champeaux, Roscellin, Abelard, 
St. Bernard and Gerbert were Frenchmen. All these men taught 
or studied at the University of Paris. Their national distinctions 
were meaningless; they were simply citizens of the Christian 
commonwealth. It is only quite recently that it has been possible 
to fix the birthplace of Alan of Lille—‘ Alanus de Insulis,’ as he 
was known: to his contemporaries ; and in the meantime he has 
been identified, by one authority or another, with almost every 
island between Cyprus and Ireland. Landino says that Hugo of 
St. Victor hailed from Pavia, Venturi calls him a Saxon, and 
Alexander Natalis describes him as a native of Ypres. There 
were no nations and no frontiers. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a period when men 
were at their strongest and most vigorous. ‘ Never before or 
since,’ says Henry Adams,’ ‘ have they shown equal energy in 
such varied directions or such intelligence in the direction of that 
energy.’ The whole tendency and thought of the age was centri- 
petal. Never has the human intellect raised such a gigantic 
monument of reasoned thought as the Summa of St. Thomas— 
the crown of scholasticism. Never have human hands constructed 
so impressive a gateway to the home of the soul as the Gothic 
cathedral. Never have the depths of mystical experience been 
sounded with such sureness and beauty as in the Imitation of 
Christ. Never, perhaps, has poetry carried the emotions to more 
sublime heights than in the inspiration of Dante. Yet the flashing 
analogies of St. Thomas, the tense spring of the flying buttress 
and the dazzling splendours of the Divine Comedy were all parts 
of a greater whole. The spire of the cathedral pointed to Dante’s 
seventh heaven ; St. Thomas Aquinas laid his foundations with 
the same exquisite care as did the architects of Rheims and 
Amiens. The exterior of the cathedral was all energy and vigour 
and the spirit of joyous adventure; but within, the tapering 
vaults over the sanctuary, the soft light from the rose windows 
and the lamp which burned dimly by the altar spoke of those 
great mysteries that St. Thomas 4 Kempis had approached so 
closely. The Church pointed the way, and scholars, poets, 
architects, and mystics followed. 


2 H. Nickerson, The Inquisition, p. 23. 
3 Mont St. Michel and Charires, p. 246. 
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This spirit of all-embracing unity, so utterly foreign to the 
modern world, can best be expressed negatively : 


If .. . things once united and consistent are resolving themselves into 
their component parts ; if a Church is disintegrating into sects, a philosophy 
into personal followings, society into classes and sub-classes, each fashion- 
ing for itself its own aggressive propaganda and its own scheme of offence 
and defence ; if literature and the arts are ceasing to be a great popular 
voicing and are becoming the personal idiosyncrasies of over-differentiated 
egoists ; and if, finally, the human personality itself is breaking up into its 
component parts, so that each man lives, not a dual, but a multiple, existence 
(his religion, business, philosophy, politics, domestic life, all separated by 
inviolable frontiers) ,* 


then society is heading in exactly and precisely the opposite 
direction to that in which Europe was heading between the years 
1000 and 1250. Many writers have been pleased to sneer at and 
ridicule the Crusaders ; yet it is perhaps significant that in our 
own time Europe has looked on without a gesture of protest 
whilst the Turk has swept the Christian faith from that land where 
it was first planted by St. Paul himself. 

In the medieval environment it is easy to imagine how heresy 
would be regarded. Europe was the Church ; life had no meaning 
apart from the Church. The blackest disaster that could befall a 
town or a district was to be laid under interdict. The most irre- 
trievable ruin that could fall upon a man was excommunication. 
To be deprived of the Blessed Sacrament was worse than to have 
property confiscated. To strike at the Church was to strike 
at the hub of everything, so that, whilst the heathen, admittedly 
a gentleman and a sportsman, was the natural enemy of society, 
the heretic was the traitor within the camp. The heretic of to-day 
strikes at the Church of God, but he does not strike at the founda- 
tions of the social order, since the social order is not based upon 
moral unity—or upon any other kind of unity, for that matter. 
To the medieval mind heresy was the ultimate sin, the scourge of 
Satan. It was a pollution of the very atmosphere, stifling alike 
the spiritual and corporate life of Christendom. It was blasphemy 
against the Most High, defiance of His Church, insult to Our Lady 
and the saints. Granted a Catholic society, heresy is the supreme 
nightmare. 

Before turning to the Albigensian heresy, which was the imme- 
diate raison d’étre of the Inquisition, it must be noted that during 
the twelfth century there were other heresies in the field. Of 
these the most important was that of the Waldenses, or ‘ Poor Men 
of Lyons.’ They began as reformers, but ended as heretics. They 
endeavoured to minimise the distinctive functions of the priest- 
hood, they translated the Scriptures into the vernacular, they 
maintained the duty of literal truth-telling in all circumstances, 


* Ralph Adams Cram, The Great Thousand Years. 
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and they rigidly opposed the taking of oaths in any form what- 
ever. In a society which practically rested upon the feudal oaths 
of allegiance, this kind of thing savoured of anarchy ; and, as Mr, 
Nickerson neatly puts it, 


To forbid even ‘ white ’ lies is harmless enough, although, if pushed to 
an extreme, it partakes of the character of impossibilism and eccentricity, 
which the Catholic Church has always avoided.® 


In 1179 the Waldenses, forbidden to preach by the Archbishop 
of Lyons, appealed boldly to the Lateran Council, which, however, 
only confirmed the judgment upon them. But not until five years 
later were they definitely excommunicated, and even as late as 
1218 a sort of Waldensian Council was held without interruption 
at Bergamo—a fact which demonstrates the easy-going attitude 
of the Catholic authorities towards them. The only instance of 
specific legislation against them was the savage proclamation, in 
1198, of Pedro II. of Aragon. He banished the Waldenses and all 
other heretics from his dominions, and ordered that after a certain 
date all heretics found in the kingdom were to be burnt at the 
stake. The severity and brutality of the enactment was quite 
unprecedented ; and the threat of the capital penalty had no 
sort of sanction from ecclesiastical authority. Not long after we 
find the light-hearted Sovereign arrayed in battle on the side of 
the heretics against De Mountfort’s Crusaders. Mr. Nickerson is 
probably right in suggesting that had the Waldenses been the 
only heretics in the field there would have been no Crusade and 
perhaps no Inquisition. 

The heresy which was later to become known as the Albi- 
gensian heresy (from the fact that the town of Albi, in Languedoc, 
was one of its earliest strongholds) began to filter into Europe 
from the East about the year 1000. It was merely a revival of 
Manicheism, and as such was an old enemy of the Church. 
Eusebius mentions its existence in his history ; in its furrows St. 
Augustine had sown some of his spiritual wild oats; in 556 
Manichees were put to death at Ravenna by the orders of the 
Emperor Justinian. Its central assertion was that of a dual 
universe, created jointly by two gods, the one good and the 
other evil. Matter was evil, and spirit good; and all existence 
took the form of a conflict between these two equally matched 
principles. 

But the Manichees—or the Albigensian heretics—shared the 
genius of the Middle Ages for carrying things to their logical con- 
clusions. They had a kind of priesthood known as the ‘ Perfect ’ 

5 Ob. cit., p. 43. 

® One of the characters in Father Ronald Knox’s Sanctions observes: ‘I 


believe most of us are Manichees without knowing it.’ The same idea has, I 
think, been expressed by Sir Leslie Stephen. 
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and a ceremony called the ‘Consolamentum’ for the spiritual 
nourishment of ‘ believers.’ Since matter was inherently evil, all 
sexual relations were clearly the blackest of sins. The ‘ Perfect ’ 
were forbidden to eat meat, eggs, cheese, or anything that was the 
result of sexual procreation. Fish was excluded from the ban, 
since it was thought that fish were not bisexual. They believed 
that those who died without the ‘ Consolamentum’ might either 
pass to eternal punishment or to the habitation of the body of an 
animal. Hence they refused under all circumstances to take 
animal life—a feature of their beliefs which often led to their 
exposure. At Goslar, for instance, a number of them were con- 
demned for having refused to kill and eat a chicken—a clear 
indication in the minds of the Catholics that they were Mani- 
chees. Marriage was a perpetual state of sin, worse than adultery, 
since the married felt no shame. So, too, anything which could 
interrupt the natural processes of birth was commendable. For 
the ‘ Perfect ’ it was considered a crime even to touch a woman. 
‘If a woman touches you,’ says one of their writers, Pierre Autier, 
‘you must fast three days on bread and water; if you touch a 
woman, you must fast nine days on the same diet.’ 

Finally, there was their genial ceremony known as the 
‘Endura.’ The ‘Consolamentum,’ besides being a sort of 
caricature of the Church’s Sacrament of Extreme Unction, was 
also the standard form of initiation into the number of the 
‘Perfect.’ Thus any sick person who had received the ‘ Consola- 
mentum ’ was clearly running a grave risk of eternal damnation 
if he showed signs of recovery. Under such circumstances the 
‘Perfect ’ would forbid the family to feed the patient or would 
even remove him to their own house, where, as Mr. Nickerson puts 
it, ‘ they might starve him to death in peace.’ All this was done, 
of course, for the salvation of the patient’s soul, since it was 
feared that, in the event of recovery, he was almost certain to 
lapse from the rigid asceticism demanded of the ‘ Perfect,’ to 
whose number he had, in virtue of the ‘ Consolamentum,’ auto- 
matically become admitted. Nor was this practice by any means 
exceptional. It has been suggested, indeed, that the ‘ Endura’ 
put to death more victims in Languedoc than the stake or the 
Inquisition. One of the ‘ Perfect ’ named Raymond Bethot, after 
administering the ‘ Consolamentum ’ to a sick girl, ordered that 
under no circumstances was any food to be given to her. He 
returned frequently to see that his instructions were being obeyed, 
and the girl died in a few days. Many submitted to the ‘ Endura ’ 
quite voluntarily ; a woman of Toulouse, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to consummate it, killed herself by swallowing pounded 
glass ; another starved herself for six weeks ; a certain Guillaume 
Sabatier starved himself to death in seven weeks. 
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It is easy to imagine and difficult to exaggerate the horror and 
disgust which such doctrines would naturally excite in the minds 
of the medieval peoples. Repulsive as it was in its essence, the 
Albigensian heresy was not merely anti-Christian: it was flatly 
anti-social. 


Heresy [says Guiraud 7] in the Middle Ages was nearly always connected 
with some anti-social sect. In a period when the human mind usually 
expressed itself in a theological form, Socialism, Communism and anarchy 
appeared under the form of heresy. By the very nature of things, there- 
fore, the interests of Church and State were identical; this explains the 
question of the suppression of heresy in the Middle Ages. 


Add to this that in Languedoc you had a strong Asiatic taint, 
the legacy of the Moslem invasions, that the population included 
many Jews—one chronicler refers to the country as ‘ Judea 
secunda ’—and further that the Languedocians possessed a 
certain consciousness of national solidarity, which was quite 
foreign to the real spirit of the times—add these facts, and it is 
evident that you have all the ingredients of a troublesome situa-. 
tion. So much has been written about the alleged splendour of 
this civilisation that it is well to emphasise these points. Luxury 
and outward magnificence there may have been ; energy and the 
promise of greater things there clearly were not. 

‘In spite of the acknowledged “ brilliancy ”’ of this civilisa- 
tion,’ says Guerard in summary, ‘it may well be doubted 
whether, if unchecked, it would have enjoyed a very healthy 
development.’ § 

Such was evidently the view of the eleventh century peoples, 
for wherever the heresy appeared it was at once met by savage 
popular hostility. 

The question at once arises, How was it possible that so 
plainly repulsive a philosophy should have engaged the serious 
attention of anybody? For the heresy spread everywhere with 
tremendous vigour and in spite of ferocious persecution. In ro18 
we hear of Albigenses at Toulouse, in 1022 at Orleans, in 1025 at 
Cambrai and Liége, in 1045 at Chalons. When their presence at 
Orleans first became known, King Robert the Pious summoned a 
council to decide what should be done. So great was the fury of 
the common people that the Queen herself was stationed at the 
door of the church in which the heretics were being tried to save 
them from being dragged into the streets and lynched. Thirteen 
of them were condemned to be burnt alive; and as they came 
out of the church the Queen, recognising amongst them a priest 
who had been her confessor, jabbed him in the face with a stick 
and put out his eye. In 1039, in spite of the protests of the Arch- 


, 


7 Quoted by Vacandard, The Inquisition, p. 184. - 
8 A. L. Guerard, -French Civilization, p. 235. 
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bishop of Milan, the civil magistrates of that city arrested a 
number of the heretics. They were invited to reverence the 
crucifix held before them or to go to the stake. A few recanted, 
but the majority, covering their faces with their hands, cast 
themselves into the flames. In 1114 the Bishop of Soissons 
arrested and imprisoned several of them until he should be able 
to decide how to deal with them. During his absence at Beauvais 
the populace burst into the prison, dragged forth the captives and 
burnt them. In 1144 at Liege there was a furious explosion of 
popular wrath against them, and the Bishop had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing a wholesale burning of their entire number ; 
but many perished, in spite of his efforts. In 1126 a certain 
Peter of Bruys, a notorious Catharan, was seized by the common 
people and burnt alive at St. Gilles. Instances of similar excesses 
could be multiplied. But the important point to be noticed is 
that in all these cases, covering a period of more than a century, 
the Church either held aloof or clearly manifested her disapproval. 
Further, she recognised no precedent for seeking the aid of the 
secular power in combating heresy. Vaso, Bishop of Liége, 
declared that the employment of the civil authority against the 
Manichees was contrary to the spirit of the Gospels and the 
precepts of the Church ; the only penalty that should be inflicted 
upon them was excommunication. Such men as Peter Cantor 
and St. Bernard wrote in the same strain. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the situation had become 
more serious. In Languedoc the heretics were often no longer 
persecuted, but protected. Five papal councils within sixty 
years declared them excommunicate ; and at the Second General 
Council of the Lateran in 1139 Innocent II. called upon the civil 
authorities to lend them aid in the crushing of heresy. In 1163 
the Council of Tours decreed that ‘ if these wretches are captured 
the Catholic princes are to imprison them and confiscate their 
property.’ Four years later the Albigensians felt so sure of their 
position as to hold a council of their own near Toulouse under the 
presidency of a Manichee prelate from Constantinople; many 
‘ bishops ’ of the sect were present, and the ‘ agenda ’ included the 
election of the new bishops of Carcassonne, Toulouse and Val 
d’Aran. 

All that had happened up to this time had been quite un- 
disciplined, and even unofficial. In 1178 we get the first suggestion 
of ordered action. At the request of Count Raymond V. of 
Toulouse, Louis VII. despatched a number of bishops and priests 
to Languedoc to investigate the conditions. 

When the mission reached Toulouse [says Nickerson *], they were 
insulted in the streets. Nevertheless they went on to draw up a long list 


® Ob. cit., p. 64. 
VoL. XCVIII—No. 582 T 
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of heretics and finally determined to make an example of a rich old man 
named Peter Mauran, who seems to have been one of the first citizens of 
Toulouse. They proceeded against him under the canon promulgated 
by the Council of Tours, which prescribes imprisonment for convicted 
heretics and confiscation of their property. After much palaver and 
wordy shuffling by the accused, he was adjudged a heretic. To save 
his property he recanted and offered to submit to such penance as might 
be imposed. 


Accordingly, stripped to the waist, with the Bishop of Toulouse 
and the Abbot of St. Sernin scourging him vigorously on either 
side, he was led to the high altar of the cathedral, and there 
ordered to undertake a three years’ pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
to be daily scourged in the streets of Toulouse until his departure, 
to restore all Church lands occupied by him, and to pay to Count 
Raymond 500 pounds of silver in redemption of his forfeited 
property. The penance is sufficiently vigorous. But of the 
effectiveness of such measures in attempting to deal with the 
situation may be judged by the fact that after his return from 
Palestine Mauran was three times appointed chief magistrate of 
the city, and the city at that time was more Manichee than ever. 
It was evident that the bishops and clergy were not in a position 
to deal with heresy on a large scale, particularly when such 
heresy threatened not only the survival of the Catholic faith, 
but the preservation of the entire social order. From the Church’s 
point of view, the existing situation was intolerable. Practically 
all that had happened had been the result of spontaneous popular 
fury. The decrees of councils had been openly scouted. If it 
was necessary that the faith should be preserved, it was also 
necessary that street riots and lynchings should not be the methods 
adopted for that preservation. 

Several reasons for the extraordinarily rapid and far-reaching 
spread of the heresy suggest themselves. In the first place, 
asceticism, however wild and misdirected, has always exercised a 
great fascination over the minds of men. To-day in America we 
note the rancid Puritanism that has initiated and consummated 
the Prohibition movement. Then, again, the Albigensian code, 
whilst enjoying so rigid an austerity as the ‘ Perfect,’ practically 
banished the moral code from the life of the ‘ believer’; and a 
philosophy which may be twisted into providing an apology for 
vice will find adherents in any age. But that peculiarly repulsive 
aspect of the teaching which embraced the ‘ Endura,’ and which 
commended and sought to accelerate suicide, presents a more 
difficult problem. We fancy that the answer is to be found in the 
absolutely logical character of the medieval mind. Henry Adams 
notes that in the Middle Ages ‘ words had fixed values, like num- 
bers ; and syllogisms were hewn stones that needed only to be 
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set in place in order to reach any height or to support any weight.’ 2° 
The great scholars of the Middle Ages were amongst the most exact 
thinkers who have ever lived ; and the ordinary person possessed 
to a degree that is almost inconceivable in an age, like our own, of 
loose thinking and slapdash philosophy, the power of following 
his convictions to their logical conclusions. Once you had con- 
vinced a man, for instance, of the inherent evil of matter, you 
would find him prepared to go to any lengths in manifesting his 
hatred and contempt for it. Some of the earliest followers of St. 
Francis, in their enthusiasm for a life of poverty and a community 
of goods, rushed to the extreme of denouncing the whole idea of 
property. But the Church has never had any great affection for 
extremes ; even logical extremes are often dangerous things. Hers 
was the difficult task of condemning the heresy with all her power 
whilst seeking to control men’s fury against the heretic. 

To speak thus vaguely of ‘the Church’ is often misleading. 
Thus we are often invited to picture the Middle Ages as ages of 
cringing superstition and religious terrorism, to conjure up a 
vision of an entire civilisation held down and enslaved by a vague 
and elusive ‘ chimera’ known as ‘ the Church ’—a fact which no 
institution in recorded history has ever achieved or could ever 
achieve. We have, for instance, the resounding indictment of 
Lecky ™: 


The agonies of hell seemed then the central fact of religion and the 
perpetual subject of the thoughts of men. The whole intellect of Europe 
was employed in illustrating them. . . . There was no respite, no allevia- 
tion, no hope. The tortures were ever varied in their character; ...a 
ceaseless shriek of anguish attested the agonies that were below. .. . 

We may estimate the untiring assiduity with which the Catholic priests 
sought, in the worst acts of human tyranny and in the dark recesses of their 
own imaginations, new forms of torture, to ascribe them to the Creator. We 
can never conceive the intense vividness with which these conceptions were 
realised, or the madness and misery they produced. . . . The sense of 
Divine goodness being destroyed, the whole fabric of natural religion 
crumbled in the dust. ... It centred entirely upon the priests, who 
supported it mainly by intimidation. 


Now this lurid picture of medizval times, as the long tyranny 
of a horde of ambitious priests over a simple and credulous civili- 
sation, simply does not bear examination. It is, of course, true 
that many of the greatest men of these times were priests. Still 
we note the presence of such terror-stricken rabbits as Simon de 
Montfort, St. Louis [X., Philip Augustus, Dante, Giotto, Cimabue, 
Gaddi, Queen Blanche of Castile, Eleanor of Guienne, Henry II. 
of England, William of Lorris, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Bertram 


10 Mont St. Michel and Chartres, p. 290. 
11 Rise and Influence of Rationalism, vol. i., pp. 317 ff. 
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de Born, to mention but a very few. We seem to detect in some 
of these nineteenth century historians a certain lack of what 
may be termed the historian’s sense of humour. And by the his- 
torian’s sense of humour I mean, not the power of being able to 
laugh at the men of the past, but the power of recognising that if 
the men of the past had a chance they would probably laugh at 
us. The medizvals were cheerfully unimpressed by the horrors 
of physical suffering; and to regard the Divine Comedy as an 
instrument of religious terrorism is frankly ridiculous. Satan was 
frequently introduced into the pageants and miracle plays, and 
his appearance on the stage was always greeted with roars of 
laughter. 

Again, in such an environment as that described by Lecky the 
Inquisition could not have existed for ten minutes. The inquisi- 
tors took their instructions from the superiors of their respective 
orders, and from no others. It was one of the chief purposes of the 
institution that its officials should be men who were entirely 
removed from local prejudices and waves of popular feeling in the _ 
districts in which they worked. Their precise relation to the local 
bishops and secular priesthood was thus an exceedingly delicate 
question. If there had been the smallest desire on the part of the 
civil authorities to hinder the Inquisition, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to play one off against the other and to 
create an atmosphere in which the position of the inquisitor 
would have been altogether impossible. Nothing of the kind 
occurred. Once or twice we hear of riots and the murder of 
an inquisitor ; but in general such potential difficulties vanished 
into thin air. The Holy Office operated with the fullest approval 
of the mass of the people. It was far too dependent on that 
approval for its continued existence to be regarded as an engine 
of religious oppression launched upon a hostile and rebellious 
world. 

We recall the cheerful profanity of Aucassin 7? : 


In Paradise what have [todo ? Ido notcare to go there, unless I may 
have Nicolette, my very sweet friend, whom I love so much. For to Para- 
dise go none but such people as I will tell you. There go old priests and 
old cripples and the maimed, who all day and all night kneel before altars 
and are clothed in old worn-out capes and old tattered rags, who are naked 
and sore, who die of hunger and want and misery. These go to Paradise ; 
and with them I have nothing todo. But to Hell I am willing to go; for 
to Hell go the fine scholars, and the fair knights who die in tourneys and in 
glorious wars, and good men-at-arms, and the well-born. With them I will 
gladly go. And there go the fair and courteous ladies who have friends, 
two or three, besides their wedded lords. . . . With these I will go, so only 
that I may have Nicolette, my very sweet friend, with me. 


12 « Aucassin and Nicolette,’ and other Medieval Romances (Everyman Library). 
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Profanity, it may be remarked, is only funny or amusing to a 
believer. It is only in ages when faith is weakened and undermined 
that profanity ceases to be an amusement and enters the realm 
of the higher thought. Nowadays, when a critic questions the 
Ascension as involving an infringement of the law of gravitation, 
nobody laughs. In the Middle Ages such a suggestion would have 
provoked shouts of honest merriment. 


A. L. Maycock. 
(To be continued.) 
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OLD POPULAR HORACE 


At the beginning of this century I was urged by a friend, whose 
judgment I trusted, to read Miranda of the Balcony. ‘ It is,’ he 
said, ‘a really good story, but there is in particular one chapter 
of the book which reveals genius.’ I read the book and have 
found that chapter unforgettable. The framework of the chapter 
is this: Wilbraham, once an honourable public school boy, and 
afterwards a rapidly rising member of the Diplomatic Service, has 
fallen, partly through sheer bad luck and partly through inborn 
weakness of character, so low that he stoops to blackmail Miranda ~ 
—for a purpose. What that purpose is can best be made clear 
in the author’s own words : 


‘ What is it you want todo?’ she asked, and Wilbraham confided in her. 
The position was strange no doubt. Here was a woman whom he had 
bullied, whom he meant to rob, and on whom he meant to live until he died, 
and he was confiding in her. But the words tumbled from his lips, and he 
did not think of the relationship in which he stood to her. . . . ‘ Do you 
know,’ said he, ‘ the Odes of Horace have never been well translated into 
English verse by anyone ? Some people have done an ode or two very well, 
perhaps as well as it could be done. Hood for instance tried his hand at 
it. But no one has done them all with any approach to success. And yet 
they ought to be capable of translation. Perhaps they aren’t—I don’t 
know—perhaps they are too wonderfully perfect. Probably I should make 
an awful hash of the job ; but I think I should like to have a shot.’ 


It would not be fair to quote more: anyone can read the 
sequel in Mr. Mason’s delightfully imaginative book. I feel very 
confident that my readers will agree with me that the passage 
which I have quoted is not only brilliantly original, but also 
absolutely true to life. Probably there are now living many grave 
men of business, many orators in Parliament, and not a few judges 
and bishops, who have shared Wilbraham’s ambition to translate 
the Odes of Horace, and some who have actually ventured to make 
the attempt. It is not, however, probable that Horace will ever 
again become as popular in England as he was a hundred years 
ago, when most public school boys and almost all Etonians knew 
their Horace, even if they knew nothing else. My own great- 
grandfather never, I believe, went fishing without a Horace in his 
pocket, thereby making certain of not missing one of two good 
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things, for either the fish would be rising, and both hands and 
brain would be kept busy, or if nothing stirred in the river, he 
could fall back upon a satire, with some bite in it, or an epistle 
full of play, and probably discover some new treasure there. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century a public school boy 
of intelligence was not unlikely to know almost all the Odes by 
heart. Perhaps I may be allowed to give one illustration of this 
fact from my own personal experience. In the beginning of this 
century, if ever I spent the holidays at Costebelle I used to call 
not unfrequently on General de Horsey, who left Eton at the age 
of fifteen in 1842. When I knew him he was almost blind, and 
had few occupations: he used to welcome visitors, and he was 
never happier than when talking of Eton. ‘ Do the boys still 
know their Horace ? ’ he said to me one day, adding thoughtfully, 
‘I used to be very fond of him: indeed I remember much of him 
now ; if you like I will translate one of his odes from memory, and 
you shall hear it next Sunday. Whichshallit be?’ I suggested, 
I think, the Cleopatra ode, the last ode but one in the first book. 
‘I am not sure,’ he said, ‘ if I shall be able to remember it, but 
I will try.’ When I returned next Sunday, ‘I could not manage 
it,’ he said, ‘ but I remembered the next ode, which is very short, 
the last in the book, and this is my version of it.’ He then said 
to me the following lines, which I have treasured ever since, and 
which I never failed to quote to my division when we reached that 
ode. On the first occasion whén I quoted it, I wrote to tell him 
that I had done so, adding how much the division had appreciated 
it. He dictated a most charming message to my division in 
return, and some of them wrote him letters afterwards. This was 
his version : 
Persian decorations, boy, I hate, 
Linden crowns seem inappropriate : 


Seek not out the spot where hidden grows 
Solitary summer’s latest rose. 


To the simple myrtle naught else add, 
Myrtle to your ministering, dear lad, 
Not unseemly, well becometh me 
Drinking underneath this trellised tree. 


I said to him with conviction that very few boys at Eton could 
render the ode so well to-day. ‘ But yousee,’ he said, quite rightly 
and convincingly, by way of explanation, ‘ we did very little else 
but classics, in my time, and very specially Horace. Verses were 
the greatest thing of all with us.’ Quite apart from his loyalty 
to his old school, General de Horsey was one of the most lovable 
of men ; he had been, I believe, a dashing officer of the Grenadier 
Guards, had lived in a fast set, and had known all the capitals of 
Europe; but though he was a citizen of Vanity Fair, and had 
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tasted all its pleasures and suffered many of its disappointments, 
he kept the heart of a child without a trace of cynicism to the end, 
I like to think that 


E manibus illis 
Nascentur viole. 


Persius, who wrote the words I have just quoted, ‘ from those 
ashes violets will be born,’ naturally brings me back again to his 
predecessor in satire, Horace. ‘Can he be translated?’ is the 
question which concerns me now. ‘Some people have done an 
ode or two very well, perhaps as well as it could be done. Hood 
for instance tried his hand at it.’ But a greater poet than Hood, 
two centuries before, had translated the Pyrrha ode. The 
original lyric is a perfect illustration of Horace’s manner at his 
very best. It is addressed to Pyrrha, ‘a light o’ love’ lady. 
I am quoting from the admirable edition of Horace by the late 
Dr. Gow, who adds: ‘ She is not elsewhere addressed, and very 
likely was not a real person. . . . The following translation is an 
early work, perhaps a college exercise (about 1625) of John 
Milton’ : 


What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? O, how oft shall he 
On faith and changéd gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted shall admire ! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they, 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair—she, in my vow’d 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god of sea— 


This is admirable in its way, but it is not Horace’s way. It 
recalls the ‘ god-gifted organ-voice’ rather than the lyre. 
Horace’s lyric is of too frail and delicate a loveliness to bear 
translation into stately unrhymed verse. It is easy to admire 
the English version, but it is impossible not to feel that it misses 
the charm of the Latin original, which in fact is recalled to us 
chiefly by the recurrence of so many words which are identical 
in Latin and English, ¢.g., liquid odours, admire (in the Latin 
sense), credulous, vacant, amiable. It is, however, much easier 
to criticise the work of others than to produce something better. 
Before trying to do so, I would ask my readers whether they would 
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agree with me that there is probably one metre in English, and 
only one, which if discovered will best represent the Latin original 
of any lyric, and that it is incumbent on any translator to adhere 
to the same English metre which he has selected to represent 
any particular Latin lyric in translating all other lyrics of the same 
metre. In the present case Horace uses for the first time the 
so-called fifth Asclepiad, which he also uses in seven other odes. 
A translator therefore is bound to discover an English metre which 
is better suited to those seven odes than to any others. The 
choice is not easy to make, but it is all important to make it 
rightly. Ovid calls our poet ‘ Horace of the tunes’ (I owe this 
translation of ‘ numerosus’ to the present lower master of Eton), 
and the epithet goes straight to the heart of the matter. Horace 
sings himself to you, if you will let him, and you must be attuned 
to his melodies if you would translate aright. Meanwhile, if 
Myrtis was blamed for entering the lists with Pindar, what on 
earth will be said of me ? Drawing what courage I may from the 
fact that Mr. Bernard Shaw has already said ‘ better than Shake- 
speare,’ I give my own version, and leave it to my readers to 
decide. 
ODEs I, 5. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa. 
Slim, young and essenced, Pyrrha, who 
On roses couched is courting you ? 
Whom charms, in your sweet grot, 
The bright hair’s single knot, 
The choice plain dress ? How oft he’ll cry 
‘ False gods, false faith ’ with tears, and eye 
Poor novice seas that change 
Storm-lashed to black and strange, 
Who now enjoys you, thinks you gold, 
Dreams you will love him still, still hold 
No hand but his, nor knows 
Winds change. Alas! for those 
Who trust your sheen. On temple-wall 
My votive tablet proves to all 
That Neptune earned his fee, 
These dripping clothes, from me. 


‘I direct,’ wrote Turner, ‘ that the said pictures’ (t.e., The 
Sun rising in a Mist and Dido building Carthage) ‘ should be hung, 
kept and placed always between the two pictures painted by 
Claude, The Seaport and Mill.’ I hope my readers will see the 
connection and the difference: very rightly I am apologising for 
seeming to challenge Milton, and very rightly Turner is claiming 
to be compared and contrasted with Claude. Ruskin refers to 
Turner’s action as ‘ the noble passage of arms to which he chal- 
lenges his rival from the grave’: I will merely express the hope 
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that someone may say of me, ‘ All he means is that in this one 
instance his version is nearer to the spirit of the original than 
Milton’s.’ I do mean just that, nor is it impossible that I should 
be right ; for indeed Horace and Milton had only one thing in 
common, patriotism. Very certainly Milton’s name will ‘ resound 
for ages,’ but we will say good-bye to him now and pass on to 
other versions of other odes by authors famous indeed, but of 
course not so famous as Milton. But stay a moment: I had 
forgotten Hood, who sits by, like the Greek éf«dpos, to challenge 
the conqueror, Milton or myself. Mr. A. E. W. Mason has most 
kindly sent me the Cornhill Magazine of February 1860, which 
contains the poem to.which Wilbraham was alluding when he 
said: ‘Some people have done an ode or two very well, perhaps 
as well as it could be done—Hood for instance tried his hand at 
it.’ (By the by, it is of course Thomas Hood the younger (1835-74) 
who is the author of this translation, not his more famous father, 
who died in 1845.) Here is his version : 


To GOLDENHAIR 
(From Horace) 
Ah, Pyrrha—tell me, whose the happy lot 
To woo thee on a couch of lavish roses— 
Who, bathed in odorous dews, in his fond arms encloses 
Thee, in some happy grot ? 
For whom those nets of golden-gloried hair 
Dost thou entwine in cunning carelessness ? 
Alas, poor boy! who thee, in fond belief, caresses 
Deeming thee wholly fair ! 


How oft shall he thy fickleness bemoan, 
When fair to foul shall change—and he, unskilful 
In pilotage, beholds—with tempests wildly wilful— 
The happy calm o’erthrown ! 


He, who now hopes that thou wilt ever prove 
All void of care, and full of fond endearing, 
Knows not that varies more, than Zephyrs ever-veering, 
The fickle breath of Love. 


Ah, hapless he, to whom, like seas untried, 
Thou seemest fair! That my sea-going’s ended 
My votive tablet proves, to those dark gods suspended 
Who o’er the wave preside. 


Certainly this is a pretty poem, but as a translation it has 
obvious faults. The four stanzas of the original have become 
five ; in the second stanza thirteen English words represent six 
Latin, and in the fourth stanza thirteen words represent three ; 
‘all void of care’ is a bad blunder ; in the fifth stanza there is no 
mention of ‘the dripping clothes,’ and ten words misrepresent 
“the god who rules the sea.’ Finally, what would Horace say to 
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‘these three versions—Milton’s, Hood’s, and mine ? As a crowning 
presumption on my part I suggest that he would say, ‘ I admire 
Milton’s poem and I am charmed by Hood’s, but I do not recognise 
myself in either ; in the third I do.’ 

I take next Sir William Watson’s version of one of the most 
interesting odes in the whole collection, Book II., ro. It is 
addressed to Murena, and was published in 23 B.c.; in the next 
year Murena conspired against Augustus and was put to death. 
Horace here shows himself a true friend as well as a true poet ; 
in wise and exquisite words, which could give no offence and 
might have averted disaster if they had been listened to, he 
warns Murena against insolence and pride. But God deafens as 
well as maddens the man whom he wishes to destroy, and Murena 
would not hear. The version is taken from Odes and other Poems, 
by William Watson (John Lane, 1894), and immediately precedes 
‘The First Skylark of Spring,’ one of the loveliest of modern 


poems. 
To Licinius 


Licinius, wouldst thou wisely steer 
The pinnace of thy soul, 

Not always trust her without fear 
Where deep-sea billows roll : 

Nor, to the sheltered beach too near, 
Risk shipwreck on the shoal. 


Who sees in fortune’s golden mean 
All his desires comprised, 

Midway the cot and court between 
Hath well his life devised ; 

For riches, hath not envied been, 
Nor, for their lack, despised. 


Most rocks the pine that soars afar, 
When leaves are tempest-whirled. 

Direct the crash when turrets are 
In dusty ruin hurled. 

The thunder loveth best to scar 
The bright brows of the world. 


The stedfast mind, that to the end 
Is fortune’s victor still, 

Hath yet a fear, though Fate befriend, 
A hope, though all seem ill. 

Jove can at will the winter send, 
Or call the spring at will. 


Full oft the darkest day may be 
Of morrows bright the sire. 

His bow not everlastingly 
Apollo bends in ire. 

At times the silent Muses he 
Wakes with his dulcet lyre. 
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When life’s straits roar and hem thee sore, 
Be bold ; naught else avails. 

But when thy canvas swells before 
Too proudly pampering gales, 

For once be wise with coward’s lore, 
And timely reef thy sails. 


A translation by a poet is bound to have merits, but it is fair 
to say that this version does not show Sir William Watson at his 
best, that it contains a certain amount of padding (as is inevitable 
when twenty-four lines are expanded into thirty-six), that it 
should rather be called a paraphrase than a translation, and, 
finally, that it gives no idea at all of the Sapphic metre of the 
original. That metre was very different as interpreted by Horace 
from the original metre which Sappho invented ; her Sapphics 
danced as lightly as the waves of the AEgean Sea. Horace drilled 
and Romanised the Leslian Sapphic (Prussianised would mean 
much the same thing), which thanks to him took, if I may vary my 
metaphor, the step of the goose in exchange for the swallow’s 
flight. Sappho’s line is well represented in English by Tennyson’s 
‘Faded all the violets, all the roses,’ Horace’s by ‘ Dear the 
narcissus, very dear the roses,’ which I thought of a moment ago, 
Sappho is like the Mary Anderson of the eighties dancing at the 
Lyceum as Perdita in Winter’s Tale. (I have seen Pavloska since, 
but Perdita remains ineffaceable.) And Horace, im this respect, 
resembles one of the country lads (and lassies) who formed a circle 
round her and whose dancing contrasted so strikingly with hers. 
But if any of my readers will try to write Sappho’s Sapphic in 
Latin, he or she (experto credite) will find it no easy task: perhaps 
after all the Latin language is at fault ; it could and did march 
across the world, and leave imperishable memorials of its greatness 
everywhere, but it never learned to dance. Cicero himself will 
tell you that ‘ No Roman would ever think of dancing unless he 
happened to be mad.’ But this digression has been long enough ; 
it is time to return to the Murena ode. I give it in the metre, 
which after some experiments I have finally selected as most 
likely to suggest in English some idea of the Horatian Sapphic. 


To Licinius 


Licinius, if you think with me, 

You’ll steer not always out to sea, 

Nor hug the treacherous shore, for fear 
A storm be near. 


The giant pine feels most of all 
The many winds, high towers that fall 
Fall heaviest, the lightning seeks 

The mountain peaks. 
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The man, who loves the golden mean, 

A house, not weatherproof nor clean, 

Shuns, and is safe: shuns, wise withal, 
The envied hall. 

Well-schooled the mind, when troubles press, 

Expects a change: in happiness, 

Knows it may come. God summons here 
The winter drear, 


Then drives it hence. What’s ill to-day 

May turn to good. ’Tis Phoebus’ way 

Sometimes to wake the Muse, not bend 
His bow sans end. 


In straits of fortune steel your heart, 

And smile. ’Tis also wisdom’s part, 

Lest that good wind become a gale, 
To shorten sail. 


I now pass to C. S. Calverley, the Cambridge scholar, to whom 
the whole world is indebted for many precious things, but perhaps 
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lowe for nothing quite so precious as his version of one of the loveliest 
yson’s lines in Catullus desideratoque acquiescimus lecto (‘ And nestle on 
r the the pillow of our dreams ’) in the sonnet to the peninsula Sirmio. 
t ago I choose Book I., Ode 9, because it stands first in Calverley’s 
t the selections. Here is his version : 
since, One dazzling mass of solid snow 
spect Soracte stands: the bent woods fret 
pect, 
circle Beneath their load ; and sharpest-set 
hers With frost, the streams have ceased to flow. 
‘ic in Pile on great faggots and break up 
we The ice: let influence more benign 
Ps Enter with four-years-treasured wine, 
varch Fetched in the ponderous Sabine cup : 
tness Leave to the gods all else. When they 
will Have once bid rest the winds that war 
ss he Over the passionate seas, no more 
ugh ; Gray ash and cypress rock and sway. 
etre, Ask not what future suns shall bring. 
most Count to-day gain, whate’er it chance 


To be: nor, young man, scorn the dance 
Nor deem sweet Love an idle thing, 


Ere time thy April youth hath changed 
To sourness. Park and public walk 
Attract thee now, and whispered talk 
At twilight meetings pre-arranged ; 


phic. 


Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love ; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 
From wrist or hand that scarce rebels. 


I may say at once that Calverley seems to me to have handi- 
capped himself unwisely by his choice of metre. In Memoriam 
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claims that metre, by right of priority, for its own themes; and 
it is generally admitted that Tennyson discovered (or rediscovered) 
_ exactly the right metre for his subject-matter. But since few of 
the themes handled in the loosely-connected poems which make 
up Tennyson’s In Memoriam would have had any attraction for 
Horace, it follows, I think, that this metre is unlikely to suit the 
very different themes for which Horace set apart the Alecaic 
stanza. It seems to me probable that Calverley knew nothing 
of the Omar Khayyam metre till after he had translated the Odes; 
that metre, I believe, is the nearest approach possible in English 
to the Alcaic stanza, not of Alczus, but of Horace. His Alcaic 
best illustrates a grave and often a patriotic theme ; the present 
ode, which is imitated, if not translated, from Alczus, is rather 
exceptional, but even here Horace is preaching on the folly of 
taking anxious thought for the morrow and the obligation laid 
on us all to be as happy as we can. I need hardly remind my 
readers that Horace chose every tune for a special purpose, and 
reserved the tune, when chosen, for that purpose only—e.g., a 
subject suitable for the Sapphic metre would not be suitable for 
the Asclepiad. The great Roman odes (Book III., 1-6) could only 
be written in Alcaics. Very occasionally he uses a metre once, 
and once only, in the Odes ; that is because he never again has 
thoughts which could be expressed in just that particular tune, 
It is time to give my own version of the ode : 


To THALIARCHUS 


You see how on Soracte piled the snow 

Is white and shining, how their burdens grow 
Too heavy for the groaning oaks, and how 

Stayed by sharp frost no more the rivers flow. 


To thaw the winter’s cold those faggots are 

Too few and feeble : pile them higher far : 
More liberally wine four-autumns-old 

Draw, Thaliarchus, from the Sabine jar. 


Leave to the gods all else. It lies with these 

To calm the winds that on the boiling seas 
Fight out the battle. If their will be peace, 

Nor aged rowans toss nor cypress-trees. 


Friend, think not of the morrow anxiously, 
But count whatever kind of day it be 

As profit. While you are a boy, and while 
Peevish old age is distant, and life’s tree 


Is green, nor dances nor sweet love refuse : 

Play-ground and square are yours, yours now to use, 
Now every nightfall at the trysted hour 

Love’s soft repeated whispers do not lose. 
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Sweetly the laugh betrays the girl you missed 
Hid in the niche, and gaily from her wrist 

The forfeit of the game is snatched away 
Or from her finger feigning to resist. 


Now let us try one of the great Alcaic odes of Book III. I 
choose Ode 2 as the shortest of the series, and as containing the 
most famous and also the most hackneyed line in Horace. I give 
Calverley’s translation first : 


Friend ! with a poor man’s straits to fight 
Let warfare teach thy stalwart boy : 

Let him the Parthian’s front annoy 

With lance in rest, a dreaded knight: 


Live in the field, inure his eye 

To danger. From the foeman’s wall 
May the armed tyrant’s dame, with all 
Her damsels, gaze on him, and sigh 


‘ Dare not, in war unschooled, to rouse 

Yon Lion—whom to touch is death, 

To whom red Anger ever saith, 

‘* Slay and slay on ’’—O prince, my spouse ! ’ 
—Honoured and blest the patriot dies. 

From death the recreant may not flee : 


Death shall not spare the faltering knee 
And coward back of him that flies. 


Valour—unbeat, unsullied still— 

Shines with pure lustre : all too great 

To seize or drop the sword of state, 
Swayed by a people’s veering will. 
Valour—to souls too great for death 
Heav’n op’ning—treads the untrodden way : 
And this dull world, this damp cold clay, 
On wings of scorn abandoneth. 

—Let too the sealed lip honoured be. 
The babbler, who’d the secrets tell 

Of holy Ceres, shall not dwell 

Where I dwell; shall not launch with me 


A shallop. Heaven full many a time 
Hath with the unclean slain the just : 
And halting-footed Vengeance must 
O’ertake at last the steps of crime. 


On reflection, I do not think that Calverley is here seen at his 
best, but the ode itself is intensely interesting, because here, above 
all, we discover what Horace considered to be the ideal education 
fora Roman boy. That ideal is certainly closer to the Prussian 
way of thinking than to ours; indeed, Mommsen wrote his 
monumental history of Rome partly to prove that the Romans 
were the forerunners of the Prussians. Boyhood, in Horace’s 
view, should be sternly disciplined, for education is a preparation 
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for war, which is the real business of all good Romans: boys 
should early be trained to live dangerously ; soon it will be their 
business to invade the lands of their enemies. Death in battle 
is the crowning distinction of life ; meanwhile manliness is what 
matters, and a good conscience. The ideal Roman will care 
comparatively little for politics, or for winning the people's 
voices ; he will simply do his duty, and, though at the polls a 
capricious populace may reject him, he will be sure of the immor- 
tality which fame alone can confer. Further, he will be silent 
and trustworthy : to blab is dangerous, and those who blab should 
be shunned as companions, for they are all too likely to bring 
ruin on their associates as well as on themselves. I now give my 
own version : 


Book III., OpE 2 


Let every Roman boy be taught to know 
Constraining Hardship as a friend, and grow 

Strong in fierce warfare, with dread lance and horse 
Encountering the gallant Parthian foe,— 


Aye, let him live beneath the open sky 

In danger. Him from leaguered walls should eye 
Mother and daughter of th’ insurgent king, 

And she for her betrothed, with many a sigh, 


Should pray, poor maiden, lest, when hosts engage, 
Unversed in arms he face that lion’s rage 

So dangerous to touch what time he gluts 
His wrath upon the battle’s bloody stage. 


For country ’tis a sweet and seemly thing 
To die. Death ceases not from following 

Ev’n runaways. Can youth with feeble knees, 
That fears to face the battle, scape his wing ? 


Defeat true Manliness can never know : 

Honours untarnished still it has to show, 
Not taking up or laying office down 

Because the fickle mob will have it so. 


*Tis Manliness lifts men too good to die, 

And finds a way to that forbidden sky : 
Above the thronging multitudes, above 

The clinging mists of earth it rises high. 


Nor less abides to loyal secrecy 
A sure reward : I would not have him be 
Neath the same roof, the babbler who reveals 
Demeter’s secret things, or launch with me 
A shallop frail: The god of heav’n has blent 
Oft in one doom th’ unclean and innocent : 


Seldom the miscreant has scaped the slow 
And sure pursuit of halting Punishment. 


I come next to two metres neither of which Horace uses more 
than once, for the very simple reason which I have already given ; 
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he had something to say, once and once only, which to no other 
tune could be set quite so convincingly. The first of the two odes 
(Book I., Ode 4) gives a solemn turn to a trivial theme. The 
spring is here again, but it may be the last spring that we shall 
see: death at any rate is the certain end of all. I give the ode 
in Conington’s version first : 


The touch of Zephyr and of Spring has loosen’d Winter’s thrall ; 
The well-dried keels are wheel’d again to sea : 

The ploughman cares not for his fire, nor cattle for their stall, 
And frost no more is whitening all the lea— 

Now Cytherea leads the dance, the bright moon overhead ; 
The Graces and the Nymphs, together knit, 

With rhythmic feet the meadow beat, while Vulcan, fiery red, 
Heats the Cyclopian forge in Aitna’s pit. 

’Tis now the time to wreathe the brow with branch of myrtle green, 
Or flowers, just opening to the vernal breeze ; 

Now Faunus claims his sacrifice among the shady treen, 
Lambkin or kidling, whichsoe’er he please. 

Pale Death, impartial, walks his round : he knocks at cottage-gate 
And palace-portal. Sestius, child of bliss ! 

How should a mortal’s hopes be long, when short his being’s date ? 
Lo here! the fabulous ghosts, the dark abyss, 

The void of the Plutonian hall, where soon as e’er you go, 
No more for you shall leap the auspicious die 

To seat you on the throne of wine: nor more your breast shall glow 
For Lycidas, the star of every eye. 


I do not think, now that I have read it again, that this is one 
of the most favourable specimens of Conington’s versions. I 
chose the ode as the solitary representative of a striking metre, 
and I had no idea until I wrote out Conington’s version that I 
had selected a tune which is almost identical with his. Have I 
not the right to hope that this makes it not so very unlikely that 
my predecessor and I have both hit on the metre which comes as 
near to representing the Latin original as is possible for any 
English metre? The ode is remarkable for being divided into two 
sharply contrasted parts, the former rather lovely, and the latter 
sombre. The first line of the second half is famous for its ‘ rever- 
berating emphasis,’ which Conington’s version rather strangely 
ignores. I pass ‘ by treen ’ in silence and give my own translation : 


Sweet Zephyrs usher in the spring, and earth long bound is free, 
Dry keels upon the rollers reach the sea. 

Nor herdsman loves the inglenook, nor herd the stall to-day, 
The meadows shine, but frosts are far away. 

Cythera’s Venus leads the dance: the Nymphs and Graces spring 
From foot to foot in lovely linkéd ring. 

The Moon is watching overhead : swart Vulcan goes the round 
Of sweltering Cyclopes underground. 

Now is the time on glossy locks the myrtle green to twine 
Or flow’rs that in the melting meadow shine, 
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And now to offer Faunus in the shadow of the groves 
The kidling or the lambkin which he loves, 

Pale Death th’ impartial prince or clown from court or cottage hales, 
And, Sestius, no longer wealth avails. 

Life’s span is all too short on which far-reaching hopes to found, 
Anon the storied ghosts will hem you round, 

And Pluto’s empty house, and Night. But then you will not use 
The dice as here the revel’s lord to choose, 

+ Nor marvel at young Lycidas whom now the boys admire, 

And soon the girls will have for heart’s desire. 


For another specimen of a metre used only once in the Odes I 
select the twelfth ode of Book III. How much I wish that Horace 
had found occasion to sing this particular tune again and again, 
It is the pathetic soliloquy of the girl Neobule, who has fallen 
hopelessly in love with the bright beauty of the boy Hebrus, and 
sorrowfully laments the unhappy lot of girls. I can but illustrate 
the peculiar charm of the metre by relating an experience of a 
certain Eton master who came into a boy’s room after twelve and 
found him learning the Neobule ode by heart. As the boy was the- 
reverse of industrious, the master asked whether the ode had been 
given him to learn as a punishment. ‘ No,’ said the boy rather 
crossly. ‘A saying lesson, then?’ said the master. Again the 
boy said ‘ No,’ and eventually admitted rather reluctantly that he 
was learning it for fun because he liked the tune. Yet as a rule 
this boy was turned in saying lesson. I think that Horace could 
not fail to like this story. This time I give my own tune first: 


Book III., OpE 12 
Unhappy girls, we may not play with love or wash our cares away 
With honeyed wine, for if we do, we’re scared to death by uncles, who 
Will lash us with the tongue. 
And Cytherea’s wingéd boy has stolen Neobule’s ploy, 
And Hebrus all the zest she had in grave Minerva’s tools, a lad 
From Etna, bright and young ; 
Was never one so trim and brave, fresh from a plunge in Tiber’s wave : 
Bellerophon was not so good a rider, and what boxer could 
Defeat him ? Who so fleet ? 
And who so deft to kill as he, when all the deer are breaking free 
Across the plain, and who so quick the boar, that in the brushwood thick 
Was sheltering, to meet ? 


Now follows Conington’s tune; my musical readers after 
hearing both can decide for themselves which of the two they 
prefer : 


How unhappy are the maidens who with Cupid may not play, 
Who may never touch the wine cup, but must tremble all the day 
At an uncle, and the scourging of his tongue ! 
Neobule, there’s a robber takes your needle and your thread, 
Lets the lessons of Minerva run no longer in your head ; 
It is Hebrus, the athletic and the young ! 
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0! to see him when anointed he is plunging in the flood ! 

What a seat he has on horseback! Was Bellerophon’s as good ? 
As a boxer, as a runner, past compare ! 

When the deer are flying blindly all the open country o’er, 

He can aim and he can hit them ; he can steal upon the boar, 
As it crouches in the thicket unaware. 


My own feeling about Conington’s versions is not very unlike 
Quintilian’s feeling about Horace’s lyrics: Insurgit aliquando 

. verbis felicissime audax (‘ He is occasionally sublime . . . 
and most successful in his daring phrases’). As a rule Conington 
is moderately good ; but a phrase here and there is admirable ; 
two delightful examples will suffice: ‘ And the faith that keeps 
no secrets with a window in its mind’ (perlucidior vitro) and 
‘Youth that lacking thee lacks charm’ (parum comis sine te 
juventas). 

I will end with one personal recollection which above all else 
endears Horace to me. A quarter of a century ago Henry Evelyn 
Platt, then an Eton boy in‘ remove,’ was construing the ode in my 
pupil room in Jordley’s Place after ten (‘ construing ’ as a prepara- 
tion for school had not in those days been abolished), and to my sur- 
prise and intense delight he gave me ‘rich palaces built out into the 
sea’ as his rendering of ‘ Exstructis in altum Divitis.’ I hesitated 
for a moment, speechless for pleasure, and then expressed myself 
to this effect : ‘ I do not think your rendering is possible, but it is 
quite one of the most delightful that I have ever heard.’ Fifteen 
years later he wrote to me from the trenches in France: ‘ Three 
Etonians in this squadron want to share a Horace, a pocket one, 
with perhaps a crib for the hard words.’ There was a postscript 
of which I can guarantee the sense, but not the exact words, to 
this effect: There is an old Harrovian in my company who is 
always quoting Horace, and we want (amongst other things) to 
be even with him. Of course the Eton Horace went out to him 
immediately. I think Conington’s translation accompanied it, 
but I am not quite sure of that. 

It seems an odd thing, at first hearing, that Eton boys should 
write for Horace, rather than for Keats or Shelley or Burns ; but 
I have no doubt whatever that this was no exceptional case. The 
classics came into their own in the war. I recall another pupil 
of mine, Robert Baillie, reading AEschylus among the sand dunes 
in Palestine, and recording his tribute of praise to the Agamemnon 
a few weeks before he was mortally wounded in that unsparing 
war. Ignorant and prejudiced people talk of the time wasted 
at school in reading Latin and Greek ; but I believe that Macaulay 
was right when he wrote (I quote from memory): ‘ We can 
never be like them, because they were so long before.’ That is a 


simple and true account of the whole matter. Many centuries 
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have passed since the death of Horace, and almost every century 
has borne witness to him, so that now his name recalls to us 
not himself alone, but our own poets, our own statesmen, our 
own kith and kin, who from generation to generation have 
admired and loved and quoted him. I am publishing a transla- 
tion of the Odes of Horace before long; it is this labour of love 
which has endeared him to me and has helped me to understand 


him a little. 
HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DAVID 
HUME 


In bringing forward these letters of Hume, never hitherto 
published, I do not claim to show the philosopher in a new light. 
Their interest lies rather in the fact that they are intensely 
characteristic of the man as he is already known to us. These 
epistles, four in number, were written, like many others, to 
William Mure of Caldwell, Baron of the Scotch Exchequer—a 
friend who, in the words of Hume’s biographer, Burton, ‘ was 
among those who seem to have earliest secured and longest 
retained Hume’s esteem.’ They were apparently not seen either 
by Burton when he published his Life in 1846 or by Colonel 
William Mure, who edited the Family Papers of Mure of Caldwell 
in 1854. I can only conjecture that they came to England with 
my great-grandfather (the younger son of Baron Mure), but it is 
curious that he should have forgotten their existence, as it is on 
record that his memory supplied his nephew with many interest- 
ing facts and anecdotes for his edition of the Caldwell Papers. 
At all events, they lay undisturbed until I happened to discover 
them hidden in a tin box last summer. 

The first letter, dated 1764, is written from Paris, where Hume 
was thoroughly enjoying life in the capacity of secretary to the 
British Ambassador, Lord Hertford. He had at first been a little 
shy of accepting this position, ‘ afraid that the gay company of 
Paris would prove disagreeable to a person of my age’ (he was 
then fifty-two) ‘and humour.’ Once there, however, his own 
correspondence and that of his contemporaries shows clearly that 
he took to his new surroundings like a duck to water, and that the 
water was even more affectionately disposed towards the duck. 
His popularity with French society, and particularly with French 
women, is the subject of astonished (dare I murmur jealous ?) 
comment from more than one of his own sex. Horace Walpole 
is thoroughly peevish about it, and Grimm observes in a passage 
worth requoting, though probably familiar : 


Ce qu’il y a du plaisant, c’est que toutes les jolies femmes se le sont arraché, 
et que ce gros philosophe Ecossais s’est plu dans leur société. C’est un 
excellent homme, que David Hume ; il est naturellement serein, il entend 
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finement, il dit quelquefois avec sel, quoiqu’il parle peu ; mais il est lourd, 
iln’a ni chaleur ni grace, ni agrément dans|’esprit, ni rien qui soit propre & 
s’allier au ramage de ces charmantes petites machines qu’on appelle jolies 
femmes. O que nous sommes un drdéle de peuple ! 


But it is time to let Hume speak for himself on the subject. 
The letter opens, characteristically, with the matter of a service 
which Hume is good-naturedly undertaking for his friend—that 
of helping him to choose a tutor for his sons : 


My DEAR BARON : 

I am very much hurry’d and a little out of humour ; so you 
need expect nothing but Business from me. I shall take 
another more serene day, when I have more leisure, to write 
you of Vanities and Gallantries, which I see you have your heart 
set upon. I immediately sent Lord Mareschal’s Letter to 
Monsr. Meuron, and desird to have a Conversation with him, 
He came and he appeard to me a genteel young Man in his 
Person, and modest and sensible in his Behaviour. I found, 
that he livd at present in the House of a Swiss Banker with 
whom I am acquainted. I went to the Banker, who spoke 
well of his Conduct and Morals. I had a second Conversation 
with the young Man, and was confirmd in my former Opinion 
of him. I find, that he is much inclind to come to you ; but he 
desird time to see and consult his Father, without whose Con- 
sent and Approbation, he is resolvd to take no Resolution. 
I fancy you will have him and that he will serve the purposes 
intended. He seems to speak French with a good Accent. 
I told him, that I did not believe you was in any hurry about 
his coming to a Resolution, and this I conjectured from the 
great Youth of your Son, who could not stand much in need 
of a Tutor for some time. 

Your Cousin Hutchy! Mure’s Son, came here a few days 
ago. I introduc’d him to Lord Hertford, who told him the 
same thing, that I did, that Paris is the worst Place in the World 
for a young Man to learn the Language or get into good Com- 
pany. Their own young Men, of the best Families, are not at 
Mr. Mure’s Age, admitted into Company. If a Lady keeps a 
Correspondence with anyone, that is not approaching to thirty, 
she conceals it carefully, and would be ashamd to produce as 
her Gallant a Boy of one or two and twenty, who is not yet 
supposed to be form’d for rational Conversation. We old 
Gallants, you may believe, all support this Topic ; and cry out 
Shame upon any Lady that favours a young, giddy Debauchee. 
Indeed I never almost meet with any such in Company. 

If all places were not almost alike for Happiness and Enjoy- 
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ment, I shoud say that I pass my time better here than I have 
done anywhere else. My chief Grievance is that I allowd 
myself at first to be hurryd into too great a Variety of Company, 
and find a Difficulty to withdraw and confine myself to one 
Society, without which there is no real Enjoyment. My 
connexions with the Ambassador led me to be connected also 
with Ministers of State and foreign Ministers. I naturally 
sought and obtained Connexions with the learned: and I was 
violently carryd both by their Civilities and my own Inclination 
to form Connexions with the Fair, without whose Society I 
never could in any place pass my time agreeably and who are 
the Life and Spring of everything at Paris. I have cut off 
however all Visits with the Young and Brilliant, and require 
at least that a Lady be past thirty, before I enter into corre- 
spondence with her. Society is certainly on a very agreeable 
Footing in this part of the World; and there are particularly 
more Women of Sense and Taste and Knowledge than anywhere 
else. You would take them all for Vestals by the Decency of 
their Behaviour in Company. Scarce a double Entendre ever 
to be heard, scarce a free Joke. What is below this Veil is not 
commonly supposed to be so pure. But behold! I have 
exceeded my Resolution, and have fallen into a Discourse of 
Gallantry before I was aware. I will answer none of your 
Letters for the future, unless Mrs. Mure has a Share in them, 
to show you how much I am improvd. My Direction is under 
Cover to Lord Hertford at Northumberland House. I am, 
Dear Baron, 
Ever Yours 
Davip HuME. 
Paris, 28 March, 1764. 


A spacious century indeed when this is the letter of a man who 
is ‘very much hurryd’! The Caldwell Papers give us the 
Baron’s rejoinder, with a footnote to the effect that ‘ Hume’s 
previous letter above cited has unfortunately not been preserved.’ 
It is evident that the Baron and his wife were both highly amused 
by it, and the former chaffs his friend for himself behaving like 
a delicate fine lady, taking fits of being ‘ out of humour’ and 
‘finding a severe day’ (a misreading apparently of the word 
“serene ’) ‘ necessary to write a common letter. A pretty Private 
Secretary indeed !’ etc., etc. 

As we shall see again later, Hume took the warmest interest 
in the upbringing of Baron Mure’s two sons. This Monsieur 
Meuron of whom he writes was a Swiss of gentle birth, the son of 
a Councillor of State, who had been recently recommended as a 
tutor by another of Mure’s friends, George Keith, Earl Marischal 
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of Scotland. In due course the young man came to live with the 
Mure family, and appears to have got on well enough ; in fact, he 
wrote to his father that he was ‘comme un enfant de la maison,’ 
and Keith records that he became so much acclimatised as to 
acquire ‘a perfect Scotch accent in speaking French’! Even- 
tually he returned to Switzerland and took to himself a wife, and 
it is sad, but irresistible, to relate that one of the Baron’s daughters 
wrote thus upon the subject to her schoolboy brothers : 


You never wrote us that M. Meuron was married to a sister of Colonel 
Blackiers * they were the finest dressed and had the grandest equipage of 
anybody at Spa last year and in short there was nothing to be seen like M, 
and Mme. Meuron. Some Scotch people who were at Spa he made up to 
and was enquiring after all his acquaintance here so they asked how he came 
to go to Scotland and he said he was very fond of travelling but took care 
not to mention in what situation he was in in this country. 


I fear my great-great-aunt was a snobbish little girl, and shake 
my head reprovingly at her most attractive miniature ; but the 
Brontés had not yet arisen in their literary might to weave romance 
round the tutorial profession. 

The second of these letters from Hume sounds a plaintive note 
indeed, and, lest the reader be too deeply moved thereby, it were 
best to say at once that, although I have found no reassuring 
answer to it, the friendship between Hume and Mure was not 
seriously disturbed, but endured till the latter’s death took place 
in 1776, only a few months before that of the philosopher himself: 


Paris, 25th of August, 1765. 

It is very strange, dear Baron, that after writing you above 
seventeen or eighteen Letters at least by the Post and by 
private hands, and by all sorts of Conveyance, I can get no 
answer either from you or Mrs. Mure or the Miss Mures or the 
Captain or your Swiss Preceptor or from anyone of those 
numerous Friends whom I flattered myself I had in your 
Family. Are you become such great Folks that you scorn to 
acknowlege an old Acquaintance? Or are you all become 
very indolent and averse to writing Letters? This is a View 
from which I am myself so remote that I can never excuse it 
in another. 

If you saw Oswald, he would tell you something about me: 
And if you see Dr. Blair, he will tell you something further: 
so I shall say nothing more upon a Subject, about which you 
seem to have so little Concern. I ask at everybody that comes 
over, if the geographical situation of the Island is the same as 
before. If it be, it is the only thing that yields not to this 
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rapid Revolution and Whirl of Fortune. Please to send the 
enclosed to Miss Betty, Sir James’ Sister, 
Yours sincerely 
Davip Hume. 


In the autumn of this same year Lord Hertford was made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and proposed to take Hume to Dublin 
as his secretary at a salary of something like 2,000/. a year, but 
such jealousy was aroused in London at the idea of this post being 
filled by a Scot that the project had to be dropped. Hume 
received a pension of 400/. a year, and having no real inclination 
for the Irish appointment, seems not to have taken its loss much 
to heart, but it is a little startling to learn that it was actually 
suggested (by Princess Amelia, among others) that he should be 
consoled with an Irish bishopric ! His own prophecy that associa- 
tion with the pious Lord Hertford would make him ‘ white as 
driven snow ’ in the eyes of a society once profoundly shocked 
by his opinions must certainly have been fulfilled, or else 
orthodoxy (let alone lack of experience in Holy Orders) was 
not considered necessary to a bishop in a God-forgotten spot 
like Ireland. 

Shortly after this Hume held the office of Under-Secretary 
to General Conway, and after the latter, uneasy in his relations 
with Chatham, resigned his secretaryship of State in 1768, Hume 
stayed on in London, whence the next of our letters is written. 
Baron Mure devoted infinite care and correspondence to the 
education of his boys (they subsequently went to school in Paris, 
where they appear to have been horribly underfed and over- 
instructed), and Hume gave him all possible help in the matter, 
We have seen the friends discussing the merits of a tutor for the 
children when the elder of the two was only seven years of age. 
In 1767 the boys were sent to a private academy called Norlands, 
near Kensington, in company with Hume’s own nephews and 
the sons of Lord Hertford and Lord Bute. Grassigni, the head 
of this newly planted institution, was, from all accounts, a plau- 
sible and presumptuous windbag who had managed at first to 
win the confidence of all these anxious parents and guardians, 
but eventually roused their suspicions of his competence as a 
schoolmaster. That he had the knack of quarrelling with his 
colleagues is plain from the troubled letters on this point 
which passed between Mure and Hume in 1767, and although 
they did not decide to remove the precious boys from his care, 
they were obviously relieved, despite their polite assurances 
to Grassigni himself, when that gentleman retired in favour 
of one Elin, Here is Hume’s deliciously ironical account of 
the affair : 
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Lonpvon, 18th October, 1768, 
DEAR BARON : 

Immediately upon receiving yours, I dropped a line to 
Grassigni, who called on me next day. I expressed to him your 
Regret, that he should no longer have the Direction of the 
Academy ; and told him that you were anxious to know the 
Reason. He said, that the term of his Agreement with Elin 
was expird: that on his Proposal to renew it, with some altera- 
tion of the Conditions, Elin had refused his Conditions; that 
in short Elin was desirous of being Master entirely and thought 
his superintendence a Burthen. In the main, he spoke very 
decently of Elin, and said, that he believd the Academy, with 
regard to Language, and Diet and other Circumstances would 
go on as before. There only was now no person who had 
sounded the Depths of the human Understanding, who was 
perfectly acquainted with all the Faculties of the Soul, and who 
knew how to direct, and govern, and restrain and push them 
at his Pleasure. As I did not think this a very material Loss - 
I was not much alarm’d at the Alteration. However I drove 
to Norlands yesterday, and had a like conversation with Elin. 
He also spoke decently of Grassigni but he said, that the Share 
he demanded of the Profit ; far exceeded the Share that he took 
of the Trouble ; that he came only for a few hours two days of 
the week yet expected half of the Profit ; he expected also to 
govern entirely the House in every branch of it, which he 
(Elin) thought inconvenient and burdensome. He had how- 
ever offered Grassigni the Inspection of the Classes, and a 
certain Share of the Profits, which he refused, and upon that 
they parted. 

I need not tell you, that I saw the two boys, who are in good 
health, tall, handsome, pleasd and pleasing Children. They 
seem to speak French more naturally and familiarly than 
English, tho’ Elin assures me that they have the English accent 
perfectly. I see however a danger from this Inundation of 
Scots boys, of which some pour in fresh from the Caledonian 
Mountains, like untamd Sarmatians, to destroy all the Arts 
and Civility of the South. In this respect too, the Loss of 
Grassigni may be felt. By his profound study of the human 
Mind, he had discoverd that Decency and good manners are 
very proper to be inculcated in boys, and was more attentive 
to that point than perhaps Elin will be, who, with a sounder 
Understanding, has had a more vulgar Education. 

I form Schemes every day of retiring to Edinburgh, and of 
drinking my claret and spending my latter days among my 
Friends : But it requires more Resolution than I am master of, 
to remove from one place and go to another. No man has been 
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more tossd about than I have been, and no man has more 
reluctance to changes. Had I been born to a small Estate in 
Scotland of a hundred a Year, I shoud have remaind at home 
all my Life, planted and improvd my Field, read my Books, 
and wrote Philosophy. But living among the Great, and 
composing History have been the lot of the later part of my Life. 
I believe, however, that I shall write no more History, tho’ 
some people pretend to urge me to it, and I find no Obstacle 
but Indolence with the want of any proper Object as a Motive. 
I have had reason to entertain such an extreme Contempt for 
the public as not to think their Approbation a Motive to 
renounce the pleasures of sauntering and Idleness: and my 
Experience of the little addition which riches give to Happiness, 
makes that View still more contemptible. You will think 
me, however, somewhat inconsistent when I tell you, that one 
reason of my remaining in London is the correcting of a new 
Edition of my History, which I oversee as anxiously, as if 
any body were concerned about it, or ever woud perceive the 
Pains I take in polishing it and: cendeting ‘it as accurate as 
possible. I can only say that’ ‘Ee do: it for myself ahd wee it 
amuses me. 

Have you read any of Robertson’ $ ‘new: Hist? It 's 
admirably well writ in my Opinion. ee 

You will have heard of Chatham’s atistate His Lettér 
to the King was decent and respectful aiid: dutiful. He only 
pleads his bad Health, without hinting at ay Grtévance, public 
or personal. Lord Shelburne assures me that he was not 
previously acquainted with this Step, and he believes the same 
of the Chancellor. It is however thought that these two Peers 
will either resign or be turnd out; and it is likely a thorough 
Alteration will ensue. Our Administration is like a Heap of 
loose stones, where, if you remove one, the rest will all tumble. 
This is the least of the numberless Evils under which we labour. 
What do you think of our being such compleat Beggars as not 
to be able to subsist, and yet labouring under the Jealousy and 
Envy of all Europe, on account of our supposd Power and 
Opulence ? With regard to Administrations, the present one 
behavd so scandalously during the late Mobs, when the Laws, 
and Constitution and the King and the whole Legislature were 
openly insulted with Impunity, that it is impossible to think 
we can be Losers by any Alteration. 

My compliments to Mrs. Mure, and your Sister and the 
Captain: Remember me also to Mrs. Cockburn when you see 
her. I am, dear Baron, 

Yours very sincerely 
Davip HuME. 
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The latter portion of this letter tells us something more of the 
man himself. Was it really so much against the grain that he 
spent his years of maturity ‘ living among the Great and composing 
History’ instead of continuing his philosophic work? He had 
good reason to be disgusted with the public, for his Treatise on 
Human Nature, written at the early age of twenty-seven, ‘ fell 
dead born from the Press.’ He himself condemned it later as a 
crude production of his youth and wished to be judged by his 
later Essays on Moral Philosophy, but he made no attempt to 
revise it as a whole, and it remains to the world as his great 
contribution to metaphysical theory. Berkeley had attacked 
Locke’s position by challenging the inference from ideas to 
external objects supposed to be their causes. Hume’s still more 
devastating criticism destroyed not only the a posteriori general 
ideas of Locke, but also the individual self which Locke, for all 
his discontent with the notion of substance, had continued to 
presuppose as the thinking substance which ‘ has’ ideas. So of 
the old tripartite realm of mind, ideas, and external objects, only 
ideas survive as a-bundlé of sensations bereft alike of sensating 
subject and object sefisated. 

*Hume’s pretence of repairing the damage by a ‘ naturalistic’ 
explanation caknot be thought to have deceived anyone so acute 
as’ himseif.’ ‘He arrived;:im fact,.at complete philosophic scepti- 
cism;,- and stopped there, -teavizg’it to Kant to build afresh in 
the spaée he had made so clean and empty. It seems a matter 
for wonder that in later life, when opportunity, leisure and the 
stimulus of his contemporaries’ admiration were no longer lacking, 
he should not have returned to his first love and tried to fill that 
space himself. Would the small estate of rool. a year have made 
so supreme a difference, or was it Hume’s own vital interest in the 
sphere of human action for its own sake that made him turn 
irrevocably from philosophy to history, forsaking the quest of 
Reality—ever a lonely one—for life in the more crowded and 
companionable world of literature, society and politics ? 

His politics, it may be said, would now be called unenlightened 
by many good democrats, save that he saw the folly of nagging 
the American colonies to rebellion. He had no use whatever for 
John Wilkes, whose expulsion from Parliament had recently given 
rise to the ‘ mobs’ of which he speaks so bitterly, and, indeed, 
that unscrupulous champion of free speech and the rights of 
electors had no claim to the friendship of the men whose nation 
he so freely insulted. The favour shown by the King to Lord Bute 
and his countrymen had (as we saw when considering Hume's 
lost Irish appointment) roused bitter anti-Scottish feeling 
among the English, which the philosopher most heartily returned. 
The greatness of Bute’s opponent Chatham remained unappre- 
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ciated by the Scots, despite the victories of the Seven Years’ 
War. 

Among these papers I have also found a letter written to Hume 
in 1766 by his publisher, friend and constant correspondent 
William Strahan, in which the following sentences occur : 


If you will not reckon it Presumption in me to pretend to write Politicks 
to a Statesman *I could tell you that I have Reason to believe the Ministry 
will quickly be in as much Confusion as ever. Lord Chatham behaves more 
like a Grand Vizir, than the Minister of a Free People. His Behaviour 
is indeed altogether insupportable and by all accounts he is so elated with 
his Popularity and so swoln with Pride, Arrogance, and Self-importance, 
that it is very clear he will not long draw with any man or set of them 
whatever. ... Ihave not the smallest doubt that both the K. and Lord 
Bute will be extremely glad to find Lord Chatham overturn all his 
Popularity by his overbearing, impetuous, and ungovernable Spirit, but 
where they will find a proper Leader in his place, I own I can find no 
probable Conjecture. 


There is at least a note of grudging admiration in the last 
words, though Strahan goes on to relate how, when General 
Beckwith came to Chatham to press the claims of Prince Ferdinand 
(of Brunswick) and, incidentally, his own, on the gratitude of the 
Government, the ‘Great Commoner’ resolutely talked him down 
for an hour and a half and sent him empty away. Strahan is 
very wroth with this ‘trait of his character,’ but the twentieth 
century reader merely chuckles at the eternal sameness of 
Ministerial methods. 

We come now to the last of the four letters, in which we find 
Hume hotly championing the losing side in the once famous 
Douglas case. It is a tangled tale, but some outline of it I must 
attempt in order that Hume’s remarks may be intelligible. 

Lady Jane Douglas, sister of the first Duke of Douglas, 
mortally offended her brother by secretly marrying Colonel 
Stewart—a penniless elderly rake, who had been concerned in the 
tebellion of 1715. Lady Jane, whose previous love affairs had 
gone awry, was forty-eight at the time of her marriage, and had 
no means beyond a small allowance from her brother. After 
travelling for some three years on the Continent she and her 
husband came to Paris in 1748, and while there, according to 
their own statement, twin sons were born to them at the house 
of a certain Madame Le Brun. It was suggested to the Duke 
of Douglas that these children were spurious, and he there- 
upon stopped his sister’s allowance and refused to hold any 
further communication with her. In December 1749 the Stewarts 
brought the boys to England, where, her husband being forced 
into a debtors’ prison, Lady Jane appealed to the King through 
Lord Mansfield and received a pension of 300/, a year. Letters 

3? Hume was then Conway’s Under-Secretary. 
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passed between her and her imprisoned spouse of a most domestic 
and affectionate nature, and contain many loving allusions to 
the twins. The younger child, Sholto, died a few years later, 
and Lady Jane did not long survive him. Meanwhile the Duke 
of Douglas, hitherto a bachelor, had married one of his many 
cousins, but there were no children of the marriage. The succes- 
sion to his estates, therefore, lay between Archibald Stewart, the 
surviving twin, and the Duke of Hamilton, also a minor, among 
whose guardians were Baron Mure and his friend Andrew Stuart, 
a lawyer who was to make his name in connection with the 
Douglas case. The Duchess of Douglas firmly believed the boy 
Archibald to be in reality her husband’s nephew, and at last 
induced him to change his mind and recognise the boy as his heir, 
On the Duke’s death in 1761 Archibald was served heir to his 
estates. Young Hamilton’s guardians protested in vain, and 
Andrew Stuart was deputed to go to France and collect evidence 
as to the parentage of the twins. The evidence he brought back 
amounted, briefly, to this: Colonel Stewart and Lady Jane were’ 
not at the house of Madame Le Brun (if such a person or house ever 
existed) on July 10, 1748—the alleged birthday of the two boys— 
but at the Hétel de Chalons. This hotel was kept by a Monsieur 
and Madame Godefroi, whose books showed the entry ‘ Fleuralt 
—Ecossais ’ (the spelling varies in different accounts, but is only 
remotely indicative of Stewart), and who swore that they recol- 
lected the couple being under their roof at that date. Also two 
infant sons of poor parents—one the child of Mignon, a glass- 
blower, the other of a rope dancer, Sancy—were known to have 
disappeared about this time. It was asserted that Madame 
Mignon had confessed that she had sold her baby to foreigners 
whose very name she did not know. 

On the strength of such statements, the Duke of Hamilton’s 
claim was tried before the Court of Session, and the case dragged 
on for five years. Old Colonel Stewart had been able to give only 
confused statements as to the circumstances of the twins’ birth, 
but on his deathbed he swore the children were his and Lady 
Jane’s. Mrs. Hewit (Lady Jane’s old nurse and constant com- 
panion) also declared on oath when she was dying that she had 
been present when the twins were born. In 1767 the Court decided 
against Archibald Stewart (who, at what date I have not been able 
to discover, had taken the name of Douglas), but only by the 
President’s casting vote. Hume wrote at the time to congratulate 
Mure on this result, and to assure him that he had nothing to fear 
from the determination of the defeated side to appeal to the 
House of Lords. But here he was woefully mistaken. The 
Duchess of Douglas was out to win. She was a lady of a lively 
tongue. When she found that Charles Yorke (afterwards Lord 
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Chancellor), after promising to give her his legal services, had 
allowed himself to be retained by the Hamiltons, ‘ Sir,’ said she, 
‘in the next world whose will you be? For we have all had you.’ 
And when someone incautiously mentioned Baron Mure in her 
presence, ‘ Ah! that Baron Mure!’ shecried. ‘ If I but catch him, 
I will mak him as barren a muir as any in Scotland.’ 

The Douglas case rent society in two. ‘ Whole evenings devoted 
to cheerfulness,’ wails a contemporary—himself most hot upon 
the subject—‘ are spent in ridiculous contest.’ Finally, the 
matter came before the House of Lords in 1769, the former 
decision was reversed, and Archibald Douglas restored to his 
estates. It is of this, to him, outrageous episode that Hume is 
now writing : 


DEAR BARON : 

- If I were not the most lazy Person in the world at writing— 
I mean of Letters, I should certainly have taken an Opportunity 
to express to you my indignation at the strange, tho’ long 
expected, Issue of your great Cause. I was present at it, and 
surely never was present at more scandalous Proceedings. If 
I was positive before, concerning the Justice of your Cause (and 
you know I was always sufficiently positive) I am much more 
so at present : Because formerly, tho’ I cou’d not conceive how 
it was possible to break in upon the Solidity of your Proofs, yet, 
hearing frequent hints that Lord Mansfield was to be against 
you, I could not but remain somewhat in suspense, and suspect 
that he might perceive some Flaw in them, unimagin’d by me. 
But when I heard his pleading, and found on what infamous 
Topics he rested his Judgment, I then knew that nothing 
farther could be said, and saw the whole Mystery, which is, in 
the most egregious Degree, a Mystery of Iniquity. He, as well 
as the Chancellor, had no other Ressource but to cry out 
perpetually, Subornation of Perjury, for which there is not the 
least Ground of Suspicion, and of which all the Douglas Lawyers 
before the Court of Session, both in their pleadings and memorials, 
were entirely silent. Almost without a Pretence, he puffd 
off, at one Breath, fifteen Witnesses, who provd the Enlevement 
of Mignon’s Child to have been about the middle of July, and 
he calld them all perjurd, tho’ it appears certainly that the 
first time Andrew Stuart saw them was in the presence of four 
Gentlemen of Character. By a like Sweep, he carryd off at 
once eight unexceptionable Witnesses, in order to rehabilitate 
Mrs. Hewit: He pronouncd Godfrey and his Wife perjurd ; 
tho’ their Evidence is irrefragably confirmd by every Circum- 
stance of the fact, and by the absolute Necessity which people 
in their Situation lie under of keeping Books in the manner 
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which they explain. But I need not run over points which have 
been fully related to you. I shall only say, in a few words, 
that never, in one Instant, was so evidently display’d the 
Imbecillity of men and their Villainy ; the first in the Appro- 
bation of the Peers to such Arguments, And the second in the 
advancing of them by the two Law Lords. 

. What renders the Affair more vexatious, is, that the Question, 
tho’ not in the least intricate, is so complicated, that it will never 
be review’d by the public, who, sway’d by Compassion and by 
a few popular Topics, are entirely satisfy’d with the Decision, 
and will scarce ever be persuaded to give the matter a Revisal, 
The only Chance for bringing it up again, woud be by the 
Publication of the Speeches with a few Notes; but I despair 
of seeing so compleat a Copy of them as will not be disowned 
by the Speakers. It was to this Prejudice of the Public, 
together with the Complicateness of the Cause that Mansfield 


trusted ; and he thought, that, with the greatest Security in | 


the world, he could indulge his Prejudices, which, from the 
beginning, had been violent against you. I am afraid he has 
judg’d but too well of the Nature of Mankind. 

No body, Dear Baron, can be more sensible than I am of the 
Vexation, which you must feel, from the unfortunate Issue of 
your Labours and from the Insolent Triumph of your Enemies ; 
and I heartily sympathise with you upon it. But I own there 
is another Person, whose Condition affects me still more sensibly ; 
it is that of poor Andrew Stuart, who had conducted this Affair 
with singular Integrity and Ability, and who yet must lie under 
such unmerited Reproach, and for aught I can see without 
remedy. Pulteney’s Behaviour to him is noble, but is not 
sufficient ; and yet I know not what farther can possibly be 
done, to throw the Infamy where it ought so justly to be laid. 
I see his heart is crushd by this cruel Usage ; and I own, that 
never any Incident, which passd within my Knowledge, seems 
so justly the Object of Regret and Indignation. 

You must allow me, however, to distinguish in what I said 
a little above, that this Decision will never be reviewd by the 
Public. I speak only of England, where there are always so 
many public and important Affairs in Agitation that a private 
Cause must soon fall into Oblivion. But in Scotland, this has 
become, in a manner, a public Cause, and all Men of Sense are 
so much agreed in one Opinion, that Truth, supported by the 
excellent Writings on that side, must at last triumph over 
Prejudice, Clamour, and Nonsense, I know, that you have the 
Good sense to wait with Patience till that time; and as your 
Conduct, from the very Nature of your Situation, is without all 
Reproach, you can the more easily acquiesce in that Resolution. 
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My Compliments to Mrs. Mure and all your Family; not 
forgetting the two young Gentlemen whom you have withdrawn 
from us. I am with great Sincerity, Dear Baron, 

Your affectionate Friend and Servant 
Davip HuME. 
PARK PLACE, 
30 of March, 1769. 


Again we have Mure’s answer to this letter in the Caldwell 
Papers, with a note to tell us that the letter itself is not preserved. 
The Baron accepts the Lords’ decision with resignation, but joins 
with Hume in commiserating ‘ poor Andrew,’ who was perhaps 
not so much to be pitied after all. His rich friend, Pulteney, to 
whom allusion is here made, gave him 400l. a year, and, what is 
perhaps more to the point, his reputation for good faith does not 
appear to have been seriously shaken. Even Boswell, who warmly 
espoused the Douglas side in his absurd ‘ Spanish tale ’ of Dorando, 
represents Don Pedro Stivalbo as a ‘man of principle’ imposed 
upon by interested witnesses, whose language he little under- 
stood! Stuart’s ‘crushd heart’ recovered sufficiently two years 
later for him to write the extraordinary Letters to Lord Mansfield— 
letters ‘ unique in history,’ says Burton, ‘ as being a systematic 
and serious arraignment of the conduct of a judge in the highest 
court of the realm by the law agent of a litigant.’ Mansfield 
ignored the attack, and Stuart’s subsequent career was very 
successful. His portrait by Reynolds, which hangs in the Public 
Gallery at Bath, is that of a handsome, dignified and prosperous 
gentleman. In view of the coldly furious letters and the account 
of the trial given to us by Hume and others, it is curious that, 
while Hansard reports the Chancellor (Camden’s) condemnation 
of Stuart, his version of Mansfield’s speech contains no seriously 
adverse reflections upon him. It has been suggested in explana- 
tion that Mansfield’s notorious timidity caused him to have some 
of his own remarks suppressed. This may throw light on Hume’s 
‘despair of seeing so compleat a Copy of them’ (the speeches) 
“as will not be disowned by the Speakers.’ What we know that 
the great lawyer did say may well have provoked Hume’s sardonic 
contempt, for his speech, as recorded in the Parliamentary History, 
is a mawkish production, largely devoted to assuring his audience 
that such a nice, well-bred woman as Lady Jane would never 
have stolen babies, combined with a dissertation on the signs and 
symptoms of true maternal feeling. Men are a trifle prone to let 
themselves go on the latter subject, perhaps sub-consciously secure 
in the knowledge that they cannot be called upon to put their own 
theories to the test of experience. 

Whether his theme be indignant, practical, or reflective, 
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Hume never forgets his literary style, and several corrections in 
these letters (written in a beautiful hand) bear witness to the fact 
that even in his most intimate correspondence he does not care 
to allow a clumsy phrase to lurk. The sentence beginning ‘ The 
Question, tho’ not in the least intricate,’ etc., must have particu- 
larly pleased him, for it is almost exactly reproduced in a letter to 
Dr.+ Blair, written two days later, but wherein lies the sharp 
distinction between intricate and complicated I confess I cannot 
discover. No further litigation impugned the rights of Archibald 
Douglas, and the decision of the House of Lords is now generally 
believed to have been in accordance with the facts. 

As said before, these long-forgotten letters may form no very 
remarkable addition to what the world already knows of David 
Hume. But it is enough if they retouch the colours of the old 
picture—the very pleasing picture of the ‘ sceptic philosopher,’ 
who was far indeed from living the life of gloom and dying the 
death of horror that some of his acquaintances feared (I had 
almost said desired) might be his lot. If this much be 
accomplished, the resurrection of the letters and my attempt to 
set them in an intelligible context will not have been in vain. 


B. G. Mure. 





THE TRANSLATION OF WORDS FOR MUSIC 


Tue art of translation of verse into verse has fascinated many 
scholars and attracted some poets. To the art of adaptation Goethe 
turned his talent in the Westdstlicher Diwan and Fitzgerald his 
genius in Omar Khaiyyam. The world wavers in its taste between 
a translation and an adaptation, and the art of translation for 
music stands in the debatable ground between them, and con- 
stitutes a ‘ version ’ which can at any moment be either. Its final 
allegiance is due not to the poem, but to the music, and the best 
way of giving that allegiance is to think what it was that the com- 
poser found in the poem and what it is that the singer can put 
there ; and these will not necessarily be the same things as moved 
the poet to write it, or to write it in that way. Working on the 
same picture as the poet, but in a different medium, the composer 
cannot parallel the detail of the poet’s workmanship, but must 
go on a path of his own which may even to some degree ignore it. 
The singer is the interpreter between them, the zpod¢jrns, or 
teller-forth ; he gives bodily form to the poet’s voiceless thought, 
and intensity of purpose to the composer’s unthought emotion. 
The translator works in the poet’s medium and uses his technique, 
but not necessarily the same kind of technique as he did in that 
particular poem or line. When there is a failure to reach some 
peculiar felicity of thought or expression here, he tries to balance 
it by another which his imagination supplies there. He can help 
the composer when the metrical variety of the poem clashes with 
the unity which the music demands, and he can help the singer 
when the composer has been unable wholly to do so in his melody 
without sacrificing something of his musical scheme. 

That would be the ideal version, but we seldom see it in 
practice, even in our own practice. Without wasting time over 
lamenting or pillorying the failures, it is proposed here to explain 
what the difficulties of a version are, to show how they may be 
avoided or overcome, to detail the arguments for or against having 
translations at all, and to suggest a way in which the art of 
translating a text of a song might be fostered by being provided 
with a definite purpose. For an art does not come into being or 
maintain itself by straining in an abstract way after beauty, but 
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by applying imagination to some piece of work that needs to be 
done ; and we shall never make a good version until the purpose 
of making it is clear and desirable to us, until we can put our 
hearts as well as our brains into the making. 


The untranslatableness of the original comes across us chiefly 
in two places: in intensely prosaic statements which need the 
glamour of a foreign language to carry them off—‘ Apri la finistra’ 
(Traviata), ‘ Je vais poster ma lettre’ (Manon), ‘ La soupe est 
préte ?’ (Louise), ‘ Milk-punch ou wisky ?’ (Butterfly); and in 
endearing language, such as the recurrent ‘ petit pére’ in Pelléas 
and the famous ‘ Elsa, ich liebe dich,’ in Lohengrin, both of which 
can be translated literally, but then sound ludicrously inadequate. 
In the second category come also short isolated sentences where 
everything depends on getting the right tone into the words— 
Parsifal’s reiterated ‘Das weiss ich nicht’ (blank helplessness) 
and Magdalena’s ‘ Komm, Ev’chen, komm ; wir miissen fort’ (a 
casual remark). The answer to all such difficulties broadly is that 
if that particular thing cannot be said we must say something 
else. 

These instances are all operatic, for it is in opera that these 
broken sentences chiefly occur and are important. One can say 
at once that ‘ Open the window ’ is a good deal better than ‘ Fling 
wide the casement’ or any other ‘ poetical’ words. The ‘ soup’ 
is not a real difficulty ; anything that means ‘ Is dinner ready ?’ 
will do. ‘ Milk-punch’ is to us an absurd thing to find ona 
summer afternoon in a garden for two people only ; but Pinkerton 
need only point to the two stage liquors provided and say, ‘ Which 
can I offer you ?’ altering the vocal line if necessary. For ‘ petit 
pére’ Yniold need merely say what an English girl would say, 
not necessarily at the same place in the (prose) sentence, and 
half a dozen times instead of twenty-seven times. 

The Lohengrin problem is more serious : 


Cuorvs. 


- sa! Ich lie - be. dich 

I love.... thee 

je t’ai - me 

10 t'a -- mo 
It all turns on that quaver. We may omit it and have what 
Gounod makes Margarita say (‘Il m’aime’) and Faust reply 
(‘ Il t’aime ’), a sentiment we need not hesitate to translate literally. 
But the quaver is essential to the German word, and therefore to 
the music, and we must think twice before altering it in this 
particular place. Or we may keep the quaver. In that case we 
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must find a perfectly natural-sounding phrase of which the 
second syllable only is accented and the last two are pendants to 
it: v-’u~. ‘So dear to me’ would do, but ‘so’ is weak ; in 
‘my very own’ we find it difficult to prolong the ‘ ve-’; in ‘ my 
love! my own!’ the ‘ own’ is a more, not less, important word 
than ‘love,’ whereas the melody drops, not rises; ‘I worship 
thee’ suggests the marriage service; in ‘I love but thee’ the 
‘but ’ is a base subterfuge ; ‘ my dearest love ’ is rather a mouth- 
ful (‘-st 1-’), and ‘my dearest one’ is a form of address we might 
find in a correspondence between two people happily married. 
Still among these a singer might find, or modify, one so as to 
sing it with conviction, though two singers might choose dif- 
ferently. And there we will leave it. 

That the singer should sing with conviction, not that the 
audience should satisfy intelligent curiosity, is the main reason 
for a version. You will say that there are few who will not be 
able to sing ‘ich liebe dich’ with quite as much conviction as they 
could any English substitute. But what about the words Elsa has 
just sung? They are crabbed enough in the German : 


Wie gab’ es Zweifels Schuld, die grésser, 
Als die an dich den Glauben raubt, 


and the English of Lady Macfarren does not help us much. How 
many non-German prima donnas will guess that this means : 


How could there be a greater sin of doubt than that which should rob 
me of my belief in you ? 


which even in English is not immediately intelligible ? We shall 
find the double rhyme almost impossible ; let us drop it, then, and 
simply say : 


My shield, my champion, my defender, 
Thy heart still holds its faith in me ! 

How could a sin of doubt be greater 
Than any unbelief in thee ? 


There are indeed a few places where we absolutely must rhyme ; 
one has just occurred in this passage, in two lines where the music 


is identical : 
Nie solilst du mich befragen, 
Noch Wissens Sorge tragen. 


Never to ask or doubt me, 
Never to know about me. 


But, with these infrequent exceptions, why not follow the rule, 
not of Racine, but of Shakespeare, and rhyme only at periodic or 
emotional moments ? Wagner abandoned rhyme in The Ring ; 
we may guess why: it both hampered him and bored him. 
Rhyme, like every other device, alliteration, antithesis, chiasmus, 
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epigram and the rest, is apt to be effective in opera only in pro- 
portion to its rarity ; we want them all, but we shall do best to 
use them only when we mean something by them. 

The music is sacrosanct, of course ; at least, so we all believed 
till a year ago, but since the advent of wireless we have come to 
modify our view. We can now sit, in a good light, and listen with 
the score in front of us, and can observe the singer taking far 
greater liberties with the musical text, especially in recitative, 
than any translator ever dreamed of taking. To print such 
liberties, and so perpetuate them, would be to take a respon- 
sibility, but the alternative music for the English version could 
be cued in. Of course, the purist will object, but every version 
will offer him so many points of attack that one more hardly 
matters. That such alteration might be the thin end of 
the wedge is not altogether a vain fear when we reflect how 
the desire for improving Shakespeare grew on writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On the other hand, the 
insertion of alternative lines is sure to give trouble, and will 
not be undertaken unnecessarily. Finally, no one would wish 
to alter the tune, only the time, and occasionally to add or omit 
a note or two. 

With these three concessions—freedom to adapt instead of to 
translate, dispensation from rhyme (or in Wagner alliteration) 
and power to alter the musical text occasionally—the English 
libretto of any opera ought not to present insuperable difficulties. 
One point of importance remains. If we expect librettists to do 
good work, we should reflect that they must be appreciated and 
must live. At present virtus culpatur et alget. Let us remove at 
least one of these two reproaches. 


Leaving opera and coming to songs, we can still adapt to some 
extent instead of translating, but rhyme can seldom be dispensed 
with, though it may be minimised, and any alteration of the 
musical text must be slight. On the other hand, we are not 
pulled up so often as in opera by those short sentences which 
must be ‘ just so and not otherwise’; we can concentrate better 
and are helped by the general imaginative atmosphere. But then, 
again, most of the translation will be heard, at least if the singer 
uses it at all, which he has as yet given little sign of wishing to 
do. It may also be printed, and that is a very different matter. 
Folk-song, as we remember, was never printed, and a good deal of 
what we print now does not bear the light of day. To ask a 
translator to satisfy both the musical ear and the literary eye is 
more than we ask of any living poet, and the reluctance he shows 
to having his poems set to music means that he never contem- 
plated that when he wrote them. The true test of words for music 
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is the way they sound in the concert-room ; it is not fair to dissect 
them in the train on the way home. 

In the marriage of music and words the music is the better 
half. We strain our ears to catch the words, but halls are large 
and consonants do not often carry, though there are, of course, 
singers who have not the slightest difficulty in making them do 
so. What is usually done is to print the original with a crib 
(prose or verse) opposite, and by dint of piecing the two together 
one can usually make out the sense. What should be done is 
either to sing the original (if you know the language so well that 
you habitually dream in it, not otherwise), collect an audience 
that knows the language, print no translation, or else to forget, 
and be glad that it also can forget, the original, sing a version 
you trust, print nothing except the title, and believe, and let 
your singing show your belief, that English is the most beautiful 
language in the world—a thesis for which there is a good deal to 
be said. 

English has its disadvantages. We have few double rhymes. 
We have indubitable and invincible accents. We clip our words 
sadly in speaking. We set our standard high, because we are 
poets without knowing it ; the Cockney would be as surprised as 
M. Jourdain to know that he had been talking poetry all his life. 
But then we have our glorious monosyllables, and dissyllables that 
are only monosyllables in disguise, and polysyllables that we 
whittle down to a single stress. Count them in 


Out, out, brief candle ; 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


We crush that ‘signifying’ into a single syllable. Signifiant 
for a Frenchman, if he were to use it here, could only have its 
full four syllables. Put ‘meaning’ instead, and see what we lose. 
Or again, in The Welsh Marches : 


When shall I be dead and rid 

Of the wrong my father did ? 

How long, how long, till spade and hearse 
Put to sleep my mother’s curse ? 


or this simpler one : 


Here, a little child, I stand 
Heaving up my either hand : 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat, and on our all. 
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Shakespeare, Housman, and Herrick taken at random. Stroke 
upon stroke, they fall unerring and cut clean without waste. 
Difficult forestry, but worth all the more when it is done. As 
Gautier says : 

Oui, l’ceuvre sort plus belle 

D’une forme au travail 

Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 


Fi du rhythme commode, 

Comme un soulier trop grand, 
Du mode 

Que tout pied quitte et prend. 


Now let us take ourselves, the audience. There are several 
reasons for wishing to hear songs in the original. First, we wish 
to have the genuine article or none, and the best version in the 
world can only be second-hand Goethe, and Heine, and Mérike. 
The genuine thing we get from, for instance, Miss Gerhardt, and 
in a very few cases from English men and women with the right 
instincts. We are not bothered by not understanding the words, 
if we do not, because they are entirely secondary to the music; 
what we want to hear is the music at its best. That was also the 
appeal of Italian and is of Wagnerian opera. It is the quite 
legitimate demand for the best songs given in the best way. 

The case of Chaliapin introduces a new point. He sings 
Goethe and Heine in a language which he perfectly understands, 
and of which we understand not a word. He has his own reason 
for this: he wishes the song to come from his very own nature, 
and the Russian language is part of that nature. We enjoy that 
naturalness, and do not distinguish in kind our enjoyment of 
Chaliapin and of Miss Gerhardt. And, to be honest, we do get an 
extra pleasure from the unknown language because we have not 
the trouble of thinking what it means nor the irritation of hearing 
good poetry distorted, as poets often complain that theirs is, by 
the musical setting. A foreign language well pronounced has an 
attraction and glamour of its own. 

It was some such feeling and the desire for freshness and 
novelty which lay at the bottom of a thing Spohr noticed 
here in 1820. He had just had his laugh at our curious way of 
meeting an emergency. The Mozart C major concerto was on the 
programme, and it was found at the last moment that the wind 
instruments were too low for the piano. ‘Anywhere else,’ he says, 
‘they would have rehearsed it properly and seen that the wind 
could tune up or else have left out that piece. But no; they just 
gave the oboe and bassoon parts to the strings and let the éuitis 
sound as they might in that huge opera house.’ Then he goes on: 
“ But I heard the glees of fifty years ago with the greatest pleasure. 
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They are the only national music the English possess—things of 
Webbe and Stafford Smith—capital! It would be impossible to 
perform them better than Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy did— 
perfect balance and intonation. People here think little of them 
and always looked astonished when I spoke of them with enthu- 
siasm. But a cavatina of Rossini sets everybody clapping.’ How 
like us ! 

Then there is old association. That weighs strongly with some 
people, and with particular songs, especially German songs. 
Melody has been defined to be ‘a succession of single notes so 
arranged that their mutual relations are those to which the ear 
is accustomed—in short, it is our recognition of the familiar’ ; 
not very correctly, perhaps, for single notes mean nothing without 
a bass, and there are few things in which familiarity so soon 
breeds contempt as in a tune. Still, such glamour as familiarity 
can throw on a tune it throws also on the words, which have often 
beconie a very part of it, and for those who feel this association 
strongty a translation becomes unthinkable. 

Then, still keeping to the audience, some of us wish not to 
understand the words at all. They seem by their very precision 
to clip the wings of the music. That is the argument for the 
Catholic service being in Latin and the Protestant in Elizabethan 
English, and, in a humbler way, for the detail of a dinner being 
in French. But there is another side to that. When Cranmer 
abolished the sonorous Latin, some must have shaken their heads, 
but more must have welcomed the terseness of ‘ He hath filled 
the hungry with good things,’ and the grandeur of ‘ The sea is 
His, and He made it,’ and the bright impact of ‘ Light of Light, 
very God of very God.’ It must have seemed to them as if they 
had till then seen through a glass darkly, but now face to face. 
And in the same way there is a certain satisfaction in knowing 
what the ‘ Winterreise’ and the ‘ Dichterliebe’ are all about, 
instead of having to suspect a pitiful wail in the one and mawkish 
sentiment in the other. Should we get as much pleasure as we 
do out of Mr. Plunket Greene’s ‘ Fairy Lough’ and ‘ Monkey 
Carol ’ if he sang them to vocables that meant no more to us than 
‘Ah’ and ‘Oh’? And in listening to languages that we only 
occasionally understand are we not declining upon a rather low 
standard of enjoyment ? If a number of songs were sent in for a 
prize, the first thing the judges would consider would be the suit- 
ableness of such music to such a text ; they would have to rule 
out a piece of music, however fine in itself, which took no account 
of the poem whether in mood or in detail, Since, then, the music 
is what it is because of the situation created by the words, when 
we listen to a song the words of which we do not understand we are 
listening merely to the vocalisation, not to the music. No wonder 
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Spohr found that ‘ the way the English will sit and listen atten. 
tively for four or five hours with a short interval proves that the 
music cannot penetrate very deep, because otherwise they would 
be exhausted before it was half over,’ and ‘that on the same 
evening they will hear with equal sympathy the finest and the 
poorest music shows that they do not really distinguish good from 
bad’! He is speaking of the average audience, and is quite aware 
that there are exceptions—a loophole he leaves to any who do not 
happen to agree with him. 

There is, one fears, a fifth reason for singing the original lan- 
guage, though not for our wishing to hear it. In an exhaustive 
work Thackeray strangely omitted musical snobs; Miss Wirt 
was, indeed, a snob, but not in her music. Of course, as he said, 
he was ‘ but a child playing on the sea-shore, and some telescopic 
philosopher will arise one day, some great Snobonomer, to define 
and classify what is at present but vague theory.’ There are more 
singers than one would think who covet the possession of two, 
or perhaps three, foreign languages. ‘Possession’ is too strong ~ 
a word; ‘loan’ would be better. ‘Le Violette,’ or ‘Green,’ 
or ‘ Er ist’s’ become a fashion they cannot afford to be out of, 
and they go to a language coach as others to a hairdresser. Hence 
these endless polyglot programmes sung faithfully through to 
‘paper.’ The singer cannot learn three languages even imper- 
fectly, and is ashamed to limit himself to one and master it, 
because Jean de Reszke sang with ease in-five, and he wants fame 
‘while he waits.’ Snobbery! He does not know his languages 
well enough even to correct the proof of his programme, and a 
translation is of no use to him, because he does not know good 
from bad. Indeed, he would be afraid to sing it, for that would 
involve a correct pronunciation of his own language; and he 
thinks that if he sings 


O wusst’ isch dock dane Wegg zuruck 
Dane liebenn Wegg zum Kinderlahnd ! | 


probably few in the audience will notice it, but that when they hear 


I wish I were that bhay again 
My mother sat and washed [watched] at playee ! 


many will smile. Snobbery ! 

It is a good deal pleasanter to think of the honest man (or 
woman) who makes music for the love of the thing, who wants to 
be able to do justice to a song he admires, or, if he is a public 
singer, to make every word go home. This he can do only in his 
own language; in any other he speaks as a foreigner, and always 
with a pose, however slight. To learn up the sounds, as mere 
sounds, of the words of ‘ Che faro,’ or ‘ Mondnacht,’ or ‘ Chevaux 
de bois’ would not satisfy him; he would know that he was 
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engaging in a piece of solemn humbug ; and to learn the actual 
language to the extent of being able to sing it like his own—if he 
ever could, short of a couple of years’ sojourn in the country—is 
more than he has the time or inclination to do. 


But where is he to find his translations ? It is a strange thing 
that very few translators have any standard at all, or, indeed, any 
common-sense. The whole spirit of the thing is wrong. They are 
prepared to write down a line and leave it when they know it to 
be nonsense or only a stilted version of sense, something that, in 
fact, nobody would say, but that, they suppose, somebody might 
sing. 

The first thing to be done is to get the pigture absolutely clear, 
and to do this with short, self-sufficing sentences, about as long 
as will go comfortably into a breath. Take any passage of 


Housman : 
: Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows ; 
What are those blue, remembered hills ? 
What spires, what farms, are those ? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


That is a little watercolour with bold and crisp drawing. It is 
exactly in the mood of Schumann’s In der Fremde (Op. 39, No. 1), 
and would, as it happens, very nearly sing to it : 


Over there, in the flashes behind the hill, 
The rain-laden clouds roll on; 

What is home when the hearts that loved me are still 
And the faces that smiled on me gone ? 


And here, ’tis not long ere the spirit receives 
My soul at the last ; they are gone before, 
But me too, in the time of still-dropping leaves 

My place shall know me no more. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the break in the sixth line is to 
match music which makes a break there; Brahms (Op. 3, No. 5) 
has not made a break there, and neither, therefore, does a trans- 
lation which has been made for his setting : 


From my home behind the lightning red 
The clouds hither come through air, 

But my father and mother are long, long dead, 
And I am forgotten there. 


How soon, ah how soon, the still time will nigh 
With rest for the worn and rest for me ; 

’Mid the forest shade I’ll lie, 
Forgot when here too I shall be. 
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This is hardly satisfactory; clouds could hardly come other. 
wise than ‘ through air,’ and there is no verb ‘ to nigh’ ;_ but it is 
the picture we are concerned with. The translation is absolutely 
literal, yet it gives no clear picture. ‘My home behind the 
lightning red,’ coming at us suddenly as a first line, suggests that 
a storm-spirit is speaking, something outside or independent of 
the air ‘ through ’ which the clouds come when he calls. During 
the, next few lines we gradually readjust that idea, but then are 
pulled up by his sudden resolve ‘ to lie ’mid the forest shade,’ for 
which we see no particular reason ; and our confusion is complete 
- at the last line: we do not easily guess it to be an inversion for 
‘when I shall be forgotten here, too,’ nor grasp the opposition of 
‘there’ and ‘here,’ which are the framework in which it all 
happens. The differences, then, between what gives and what 
does not give a picture are slight, but vital. That the picture 
should be the same as that of the original is not necessary. For 
instance, the last stanza of this song says: ‘ The day will soon 
come when I shall exchange the loneliness of my life here for the 
loneliness of a grave in the forest’; but no great injustice is done 
to the poem if we make it say : ‘I shall drop from my place as the 
leaves drop one by one’ (in autumn), although the picture is 
distinctly different. 

The next important thing is that the verbal accent should 
exactly match the musical accent. In a ballad we can afford to 
misplace it. Sometimes it merely perpetuates the French accent : 


The pealing of the merry organ ; 


sometimes it would only be fussy to change the established 
rhythm : 
News 6f great joy, news 6f great mirth ; 


sometimes the composer does not think it worth while to alter 
his melody for the sake of it, as in ‘ The Erl King,’ 


Er halt in den Armen das Aachzénde Kind. 


But in a lyric, especially an English lyric, to alter it is distressing. 
Contrast the accents in Brahms’ Op. 97, No. 5, and in two versions 
of it (the upright lines show bars, not feet). The first version 
happens to be nonsense, but we are concerned for the moment 
only with its accentuation : 


Die meinen wandern vém Strauch zum | Baum, 
My eyes they wander frdm flower to | tree, 
For me the dream’s too good to be true, 


Mir | scheint auch Andern war's wie ein | Traum 
Seem | -éth I ponder a dream to be 
The garden seems to be waiting for you. 
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The German has one false accent and the first version three, 
all of which the second corrects. This is a case in which the 
translator can, if he will, do better than his original. The poet 
read his line, no doubt, 


Die | meinen | wandern vom | Strauch zum | Baum, 


but Brahms did not want to forego his steady march of three 
crotchets in the penultimate bar, and preferred to over-accen- 
tuate ‘vom’; yet the translator may so arrange matters that 
such misfits do not occur. Or again, Mozart has written in Don 
Giovannt : 

Batti, | batti o bel Ma- | setto, 


not, as singers frequently take it, 
| Batti, batti o | bel Masetto, 


and Mr. Dent, perhaps with an idea of reminding them, trans- 
lates it : 


You are | jealous, you are | cruel, 


for no one in his senses could accentuate the ‘ you . . . you.’ 
It is not quite the ideal translation, but at any rate it makes that 
point firmly. 

After getting the picture clear and the verbal accent right 
comes the question of rhyme. The hack translator ranges the 
gamut—one might almost say, runs the gauntlet—of all the 
trite rhymes. He does not manage them; they manage him. 
He has a perfect genius for the unmeaning word whose sole merit 
is that it rhymes—words like ‘ drear,’ ‘ nigh,’ ‘I trow.’ One 
would like to throw a line to him, as he battles with the waves, in 
the form of a little good advice : 

1. Don’t rhyme unless you can’t help it. 

2. Don’t rhyme necessarily in the same place as the original 
does. 

3. If you rhyme, get an interesting rather than a good 
rhyme. 

4. With music assonance is a good substitute for rhyme. 

5. Alliteration if it comes naturally, often does the same work 
as rhyme. 

6. Have no double rhymes you can possibly avoid; they 
produce the minimum of effect for the maximum of trouble. 

7. If possible, never rhyme adjectives; you will find about 
one adjective at the end of a line in five poems of Housman. 

These are cork jackets only; the man must do his own 
swimming, buoyed up by his own endurance and guided by his 
own common-sense. 

Fourth comes the distribution of consonants and vowels. 
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There should be not too many consonants and yet not too few. 
The Germans have many consonants, and the Italians plenty of 
long’ vowels, and their songs move comparatively slowly. We 
have many consonants, and mostly at the end of a syllable, not, 
like the Latin races, at the beginning, and so superficial observers 
call our language unvocal. They forget that we swallow half our 
consonants, and so need to have more to the square inch than 
other'people. On the other hand, we have few long vowels, and 
our difficulty is to make a syllable sound important enough. We 
have few trochees, like ‘father’ and ‘ glory,’ and many pyrthics, 
like ‘ mother ’ and ‘ honour’ ; but, owing to our crowd of mono- 
syllables, we can often build up the lengths we want. In the 
National Anthem, ‘O Lord our God, arise,’ the shortness of the 
fourth word is saved by the comma; the lengths of ‘ Frustrate 
their knavish tricks ’ are better than those of ‘ Scatter his enemies.’ 
Consonants are the singer’s friends, and when, as will happen, 
they occur in a foreign language where he does not want them or 
fail where he does, the translator can often lend friendly assist- 
ance. He can do the same with the vowels. Hymns and hymn- 
like songs usually have their tune determined by the first stanza, 
and some adjustment is necessary in the following stanzas. 

There are people who, disgusted with all existing translations 
of words for music, exclaim that nothing but the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton is good enough, and that, in fact, no trans- 
lation is possible. That is an exaggeration. We do not actually 
sing much of Milton, and of Shakespeare only the lyrics, as of any 
other Elizabethan. For their songs composers do not often, and 
perhaps do not willingly, breathe the more rarefied air ; they are 
content as a rule with the foothills: with the morning breeze of 
Scott and the green ways of Herrick and the evening lights of 
Christina Rossetti, and with picturesqueness, gentle pathos and 
dry humour wherever they are to be found. For the expression 
of such things as these we do not need exalted language, but only 
simple and sincere words and natural and homely phrase. Diffi- 
cult as the simplest things always are to do, we have abundant 
examples in our folk-songs, and plenty of people who enjoy these, 
and plenty, too, of people who, though they would blush to call 
themselves poets, could impregnate themselves with the unself- 
conscious spirit of those songs and use it for the practical purpose 
of domesticating the songs of other nations. 


And now is there any practical thing to be done about the 
translation of foreign song and opera ? It will be difficult to move 
the public concert-singer whose prestige partly rests on the 
number of foreign tongues he has, or hopes to have, at command, 
who, being an Englishman, mistrusts his own English, and who is 
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apt to be swayed by the omne ignotum pro magnifico, just as he 
is apt to call himself Foli if his name happens to be Foley. Audi- 
ences are, as we have seen, much divided in opinion as to the need 
for English versions. Opera has so much leeway to make up in 
this country before it can claim to be truly national that the 
mere anglicising of the libretto would not even help to solve its 
other problems. No one would wish to beat the patriotic drum ; 
we have decided on Free Trade once for all, and are not going to 
have Protection merely for an art. 

The real centre of gravity lies not among those who give 
public performances or listen to them, but with those who make 
music for their own delight. The people who in this country 
typically make their own music meet in choral societies and at 
competition festivals. They cannot do without translations, and 
they usually have to submit to bad translations. The singers 
protest vigorously enough among themselves against the travesties 
they are required to sing, such as this from the Spectre’s Bride, a 
work which, owing to the grotesqueness of the words, is familiarly 
and affectionately known by a more irreverent name. In justice 
to Mr. Troutbeck, it must be admitted that his task was far greater 
than from this extract it appears to be, since the words are given 
an entirely different rhythm immediately afterwards; but the 
proper solution would have been to invent different words. Below 
his version is added another dispensing with rhyme, which at 
least gets the accents right : 


- can - dles there in dou - ble row = 
ick - er - ing the can - dles are 


ee 


wan and fit - ful Lg - tre glow Two rows, with nine in 
if it were a - ne-ral, With nine up- on the 


a 


—— are seen, As they a ae - ’ral train i been. 
right of them And nine up-on _ the left of them. 


It may be remarked that if there is to be rhyme here at all it should 
come not at the end of the line, which is unaccented, but, since it 
is Sarabande rhythm, on the second crotchet of the bar. As 
people do not seem to understand this vital question of accent, 
it may be pointed out that the accent here comes in one version 
on ‘candles,’ ‘double,’ ‘ wan,’ ‘lustre,’ ‘rows,’ ‘each,’ ‘ they,’ 
‘train,’ and in the other on ‘flickering,’ ‘candles,’ ‘as if.’ 
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‘funeral,’ ‘nine,’ ‘right,’ ‘nine,’ ‘left’; and a simple test is 
to ask oneself which set of accented words tells the story best. 
Singers protest, then, but no one seems to take the matter in» 
hand. Choral societies should first create a public opinion within? 
their own circle and outside it, and then persuade two or three of 
their members with a turn for literature to form a small working: 
committee. Good translation results more than anything from: 
friendly criticism, since there are many points of view from which 
it will be judged, and one man cannot be equally alive to them all, 
And the translation of a choral work—Brahms’ Requiem or 
several of Bach’s cantatas—is a long task for any one man; he” 
will get stale, and then his work will be less than the best he can | 
do. Such a committee would have their heart in the work because © 
they themselves and their friends were going to sing it, and they” 
would be making something that was worth having and that few 
others could make. | 
As soon as a few of such committees were in being those who 
are responsible for a competition festival would probably be glad_ 
to commission and pay for any translation work they wanted, and — 
by the time the committees had thus enlarged their scope other 
demands would come in for particular songs, or song cycles, or ~ 
even opera ; who knows? Like all work that is worth anything, 7 
translation cannot be done in cold blood. It is best done for 
somebody in particular, not for anybody in general. Hitherto it 7 
has been commissioned chiefly by publishers, and in batches of 
good poems and bad together, and under those conditions it would | 
be difficult for anyone to do good work ; one might as well com- | 
mission a composer to set the Silex Scintillans or the Hesperides 
bodily! If we write prose our best writing will probably be in a ; 
letter to a friend, and if verse our best will be for a friend’s eye, if — 
not for his heart. Until this personal, human feeling comes into | 
the work of translation it will never be worth much. But then 7 
it will ; and we shall awake one day to feel as our Tudor ancestors. 
felt who, after making fair trial of Italian, convinced themselves ~ 
that great things could not for Englishmen be so finely or so | 
truly said in any language as they can in English. 


A. .H. Fox STRANGWAYS. 








